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ARLIAMENT, confronted — on 

reassembly with an unprecedented 
range of nuclear, economic, indus- 
trial and_ colonial 
problems, got off to 
a purposeful start. 
Mr. Norman Dodds opened the first 
day’s Questions with one about the 
health hazards caused by putting coins 
in plum puddings. 


B 


Peorie who read that “there was no 
quarrel” when Fuchs and Hillary met, 
but that they exchanged cordial greet- 
ings and shook hands, waited in vain 
for the advertisements by tranquillizer 
manufacturers taking all the credit. 


B 


AMERICAN industry, which exploited 
the Christmas market with, among 
other gift suggestions, a solid gold 
lawn-sprinkler, has prepared for the 
February 14th rush with a Valentine 
card containing a musical box which 
plays “Let me call you sweetheart.” 
Opinions differ on how many Mr. 
Dulles will get. 


B 


Ex-NAVAL sniggers greeted the 
Sunday Express film man’s praise for 
a war-at-sea picture and its realistic 








depiction of other ranks in an appre- 

ciative “glow” at “the way in which 

their officers were handling their craft.” 
B 


Britain’s _ first 
motor road __ linking 


165 


Continental-style 
London and 


CHARIVARIA 


Birmingham and planned to be ready 
by October 1959, is expected to give 
employment to three thousand men. 
It will have “ser- 
vicing areas” at 
intervals, with filling 
stations, picnic sites, lavatories and cafés, 
which are expected to give employment 
to Mr. John Betjeman. 


B 


HuntTINGDON housewives who com- 
plain that they have to carry their own 
dustbins while dustmen look on have 
been told that they needn’t do this if 








they can produce a medical certificate 
saying that they aren’t strong enough. 
It hasn’t yet been decided what happens 
if the dustman produces one. 


B 
“Intelligent young European lady wanted 
for interesting and responsible work. Typing 
useful, but not essential. Must be proper 
good at English grammer and spelling.” 
Tanganyika Standard 


Sense of humour an advantage. 
B 


THE INVENTION of furniture that 
vibrates at the touch of a button and is 
said to relax the muscles and unwind 
the nerves has made the residents on 
airfield fringes realize how lucky they 
are. 

B 


Tessa and Dominic: Latest 
““Nobody recognised them as they sat in 
the lounge.’”’—Daily Mail 
It is, alas, not possible 
That of the people there 
Some knew who this grim couple were 
And simply didn’t care. 











Second cover by Richard Doyle, 1849 


Diary of 
a Body 


HE Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have just announced that 
seventeen and a half million people in 
the U.K. are now paying income tax, 
and that only three and a half million 
of all those who earn or unearn income 
are below the tax subsistence level. 
This is important. When the welfare 
services were established they were 
financed very largely by the taxes of 
the privileged rich, and welfare was 
deservedly popular among lower-paid 
recipients: now, it seems, the bill is on 
the other foot. ‘The time has already 
come when the middle classes cannot 
possibly make do without their national 
health, family allowances and educational 
grants: a time is coming when the wage- 
earner will object violently to paying 
taxes in support of middle class welfare. 
Mr. Thorneycroft resigned, it is said, 
because his boss refused to find the 
missing millions by making social cuts. 
And in certain quarters Mr. Macmillan’s 
obduracy has been attributed to his 
deep and abiding affection for the wage- 
earner and his vote. I see it rather 
differently. ‘The new Cabinet’s col- 
lective decision to keep the flag of social 
service flying is a shameless piece of 
class-conscious partisanship. | When 
Macmillan says “We have never had 
it so good,” his “we” means the 
diabolically clever Tories, fattening up 
on welfare services paid for by the taxes 
of the downtrodden workers. 


At this hour of crisis the Left should 
rally its ranks and fall in behind 
Thorneycroft. 


Personalized Union 

BELONG neither to a trade union 

nor to a trade association, and in 
the course of a somewhat hectic dis- 
cussion with a union leader the other 
day I. confessed as much. Perhaps there 
was a rankling note of false pride or 
mock-rugged independence in my voice: 
anyway, the announcement elicited an 
interesting burst of theory. “People 
who don’t belong to registered unions,” 
said Mr. ——-, “are independent trade 
unions, one-man confederations. You 
claim to be non-union, but your 
behaviour in business is strictly accord- 
ing to accepted union practice. You 
demand good working conditions. You 
sell your services to the highest bidder 
—refusing to accept work and re- 
muneration which you consider beneath 
your status. You try desperately hard 
to maintain your differential advantage 
over other journalists. You resort to 
restrictive practices whenever——” 

“Prove it,” I said. 

“Do independent journalists never 
deliver their copy at the last possible 
moment? Do they never take on more 
jobs than they can handle satisfactorily? 
Don’t they often indulge in hangovers 
and absenteeism? Don’t they sometimes 
refuse to allow other workers to dabble 
with their punctuation and syntax?” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“People who sell identical services— 
identical because the structure of 
industry or commerce allows of no 
variations—naturally band together in 








“Knock this round of drinks off the 
£45,000,000 occupation lark, mate ...” 
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self-protection. People fortunate enough 
to sell a unique commodity band them- 
selves into individual, one-person unions, 
You, my friend, are such a union. You 
are your own boss, foreman, shop 
steward and union representative.” 

In future I shall blame the shop 
steward in me for all derelictions of duty, 
the boss in me for delusions of grandeur 
and visits to the bottle. 


Annigoni 

T is a tricky business, these days, 

criticizing portraits of our leaders. 
Osbert Lancaster felt impelled to 
qualify his attack on Annigoni’s picture 
of Princess Margaret by averring that 
the Princess has the most wonderful 
eyes of any woman in her age-group. 
Graham Sutherland, on the B.B.C.’s 
‘*Press Conference,” admitted that his 
portrait of Sir Winston Churchill (it 
now languishes in a cellar) was painted 
under difficulties, but refused to identify 
the areas of canvas to which his sitter 
objected. Art is in a bad way if we have 
to be pussy-footed about it, and if 
legitimate criticism has to be soft- 
pedalled to avoid any suggestion of 
lese-majesté. 

The Annigoni portrait is superb 
chocolate-box. It is exciting, colourful 
and romantic, and if it has nothing to 
say in the true current idiom of art it 
is voluble enough in an older, more 
comprehensible, lingo. 


Competition 
ASKED R. G. G. Price, the Punch 
historian, whether the magazine has 
its readers a serious 
Mr. Price 


ever before set 
competition (sce page 175). 
writes: 

Who knows what improbabilities 
lurk in the two hundred and thirty 
three volumes of Punch? No man could 
possibly hold all the variety of their 
contents in his mind and no sane man 
would try to read them all. As far as 
I know the paper has never seriously 
provided competitions. 

Back in the wild days of the last 
MacDonald Government The Times 
ran a correspondence on how long 
solvers took over its crossword puzzles. 
Punch referred to this and, without 
making reference to the fact, began 
printing its own, the first two of which 
were called Mr. Punch’s Particular 
Crossword. 

BERNARD HoLLowooD 
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Wilson’s Folly 
By B. A. YOUNG 


An appendix to the report of the Tribunal inquiring 
into the alleged Bank Rate leak. 


HERE are still points about 
Wilson’s Folly which are not 


clear even to those members of 
the public who have read the complete 
report of the Tribunal (H.M.S.O., 2/-) 
rather than the extracts selected for 
them by the daily comics. 

To take an example, there is the 
evidence—hearsay, alas!—of the late 
Mr. Osborne: 

“108. On the 31st October 1957, a 

Mr. Osborne informed Mr. Harold 

Wilson that on Tuesday the 17th 

September he overheard two repre- 

sentatives of Japanese banks in London 

talking excitedly in Japanese about an 
impending rise in the Bank rate.” 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Osborne 
died before he was able to attend the 
Tribunal, for there are matters here 
that certainly need looking into. For 
instance, everyone knows that the 
Japanese never talk excitedly. They push 
their hands up their sleeves, give a polite 
hiss and say things like “This un- 
worthy financier are of opinion that 
honourable Bank Rate about to go up” 
(or down, as the case may be). 

But here again we face a difficulty. 
When we speak in Japanese we do not, 
as in European tongues, speak from left 
to right, but vertically from top to 
bottom. So that a Japanese financier 
would not normally say, if speaking in 
Japanese, that the Bank Rate was going 
“up,” but that it was going “leftward.” 

It is easy to see what complications 
arise, and how much better it would 





have been for sterling if those two 
Orientals had kept their guilty know- 
ledge to themselves with the impassivity 
one expects of their race. 

Then again, why did Mr. Osborne 
pass his knowledge to Mr. Harold Wilson 
—no Japanese scholar, so far as is 
known—instead of to Mr. Thorney- 
croft, Mr. Birch, Mr. Cameron Cobbold, 
Sir Roger Makins, or some other duly 
authorized citizen? 

Come to that, why did Mr. J. L. 
Pumphrey, of whom the world now 
knows, as he could never in his wildest 
dreams have hoped that it would know, 
that his “integrity, intelligence, and 
responsibility can be vouched for by a 
number of well-known persons, includ- 
ing Lord Attlee,” not go to one of 
these officials to retail his jocular 
exchanges with Miss Chataway? It is 
true that no one would normally choose 
any of them as the ideal recipient of the 
latest piece of hilarity (“a good story is 
going round the Treasury anent the 
Bank Rate increase last Thursday”), 
but one might have thought that 
Mr. Gaitskell was not the ideal recipient 
either: unless perhaps Mr. Pumphrey’s 
unnamed go-between chanced to have 
a particularly close knowledge of what 
passes for fun in Labour circles. 

One is irresistibly reminded of the 
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occasion, it must have been in 1868, 
when a Civil Servant went to Mr, 
Gladstone and informed him in con- 
fidence that a gentleman from Peebles 
lately on a visit to London had not been 
there aboon twa hoors when bang went 
saxpence. Mr. Gladstone immediately 
pressed the Government for an official 
inquiry into this evidence of profiteering, 

And what about Lazard Brothers and 
their gilt-edged portfolio? When an 
ordinary plain leather portfolio will do 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
hardly seems right that City men should 
be swanking about the place with gilt- 
edged ones, and they have only them- 
selves to blame if the public feels they 
are making more money than they 
deserve. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the 
matter of Mr. Keswick and his unused 
sleepers. Mr. Keswick, it was revealed, 
booked sleepers on the train from 
Scotland to London on three con- 
secutive nights, not because he wanted 
them but because he might want them. 
While some envious people would be 
inclined to stigmatize this as just the 
kind of thing you would expect from a 
chap that went around with a gilt-edged 
portfolio (for surely Matheson’s must 
have had one too), this is not the real 
point. The question here is not why hedid 
it or whether it was right for him to do 
it; the question is how the hell he 
managed it. It seems very strange that 
Sir Brian Robertson, or at any rate one 
of his high officials, was not invited to 
give evidence before the ‘Tribunal on 
this point. 


Crabbed Age and Youth 


By J. B. 


BOOTHROYD 


How Alienable is the Right to be Young? 


these confounded teenagers. Do 
you see where it says in the paper 
that five million of ’em go dancing every 
week? 
It’s supposed to be splendid exercise. 


I DON’T know what’s to become of 


Maybe. They don’t go for the 
exercise. Disgusting. 

What is? 

You know what. Boys and girls 


smarming about together. They know 
more to-day at sixteen than I did when 
I got married. 


168 


I should have thought that was all to 
the good. 


To the bad, more likely. Look at 
their clothes. 
Look at our generation’s divorce 


figures. Anyway, they don’t look any 
worse in their sweaters and jeans than 
you did in your blazer and boater. 
I never wore a blazer and boater. 
What did you wear? 
Knickerbockers. 
Oh, yes—tight, and tucked into thick 
stockings. Fine for the circulation. 











PUD 





) 
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I didn’t tax my circulation the way 
they do. Rock and Roll, indeed! 

What’s wrong with it? 

Wrong? Throwing each other about 
like savages? Just the thing to stimulate 
unhealthy ideas. 

Oh, I don’t know. If you mean what 
I think you mean by unhealthy, remember 
it was our generation that began to 
embrace on the ballroom floor. 

Embrace on the——? 
devil do you mean? 

Dozens of us at a time.. 
knee to knee, stomach to—— 

Really, I won’t listen! 

Why? I'm only talking about waltzing. 

Oh. Oh, I see. That was different. 

I'll say it was. If you ask me tt was a 
good deal more stimulating to unhealthy 
ideas than chucking your partner over 
your shoulder and being there to catch her 
when she comes down. 

And if you ask me, only a generation 
incapable of thought could lend itself 
to such behaviour. 

But I think they do think. 

Oh, I daresay. About this skiffle, and 
fancy haircuts, and—what do they call 
it—the lolly. 

All right. Take skiffle. 
shiffled in your young days. 

]——! 

The equivalent, anyway, which was 
worse. You had musical evenings, with 
idiotic ballads about broken hearts and 
brave little dying children. 

We enjoyed them. 

They enjoy skiffle. What's more, they 
don’t only listen to it, they do it. 

Exactly. That’s what—— 

And if you're going to talk about hair, 
especially on the face, you’re laying 
yourself open. Look at any old photo- 
graph of an Edwardian cricket team. As 
for the lolly—— 

Twelve pounds a week to drive a 
bulldozer up and down an airfield site! 

Possibly. These figures get exaggerated. 
Still, how would you like to do it for the 
money ? 

That’s not the point. And they don’t 
even think while they’re doing it. 

How do you know? 

You can tell by looking at them. 

You can’t tell anything by looking at 
them. Besides, what would you like them 
to think about? 

Well, the future, dammit. What's to 
become of them, as I say. 

Did you think what was to become 
of you? 


What the 


. ear to ear, 


I bet you 





Naturally. 

So what? 

I beg your pardon? 

I only meant that it 
didn’t get you anywhere 
much—I mean, judging 
by the general tone of 
the headlines nowadays. 
I suppose to-day’s teen- 
ager feels a bit dis- 
couraged. Tends to 
think that whatever is to 
become of him has been 
somewhat fixed up in 
advance by you... or 
should I say us? 

I never heard such 
nonsense. If the world 
doesn’t suit them, why 
don’t they do some- 
thing about it, instead 
of rocking and rolling 
and wearing string ties? 

What do you suggest? 

Well, J don’t know. 
Why don’t they learn 
something, improve 
themselves ? 

Ah, yes. It’s funny 
you should say that. I 
see where it says in my 
paper that there’s a boom in evening 
classes; and in the youngest age-groups, 
what’s more. 

Oh. 

What do you say to that? 

Well, if it’s true—— 

Oh, come, don’t niggle. 

Then I should say it was a good sign. 

I shouldn't. 

What! 


Stop, Science—Stop ! 


T’s not adultery, the lawyers say, 

For wives to have a baby in this way. 
Well then, can there be reasonable blame 
If those who have no husbands do the same? 
Let spinsters too enjoy the matron’s blisses, 
And by deed poll assume the rank of “ Mrs.” 
There is no name that they may not employ— 
“Yes, it was his boy.” 
And all the world will say ““A bonny baby. 
She says it’s So-and-so’s. 
While naughty maidens who have made a boob 
Will answer glibly “No, it was a tube.” 
Science, another big success, we own: 
But is there nothing you can leave alone? 


Herbert? or Haddock? 
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“For heaven’s sake—say something!” 


Very unhealthy, in my opinion. Young 
people don’t want to be stuffing their 
heads with a lot of second-hand facts at 
the end of a day’s work. They should be 
out enjoying themselves. Dancing, for 
instance. 

Do you know what I think? I think 
youre on their side! 

I’m glad I’ve persuaded you of some- 
thing at last. As a matter of fact, I am. 


Of course, it may be.” 


A. P. H. 





The Leisured Class 


By 


LORD KINROSS 








’ VHE Men of Leisure, having now 
a little work to do, have left home 
until Easter. These last days 

the London railway stations have been 
full of them, dressed in the casual style 
which betokens the gentleman as with 
an indefinable privileged air they 
strolled to their special trains and 
reserved compartments. Proceeding to 
stately mansions well-heated and amply 
staffed with servants, they keep up a way 
of life more spacious than that of the 
rest of us. They are the men of the 
future, the schoolboys of to-day. 

Being fortunate enough to have 
several nephews, both actual and honor- 
ary, who belong to this leisured class, 
I have been able lately to observe some 
of the benefits of this surviving “good 
life.” The youngest of these nephews 
is eleven years old. I saw him off last 
week from Paddington to a large 
Jacobean country house in the Chilterns, 
which belonged to a family I knew 
until circumstance obliged them to 
dispose of it and to adopt a more modest 
way of life. It is now his, and that of 
his schoolfellows. My nephew spends 
some seven months of the year there, 
doing a light day’s work and engaging 
in a number of sports and amusements. 
The remaining five months he spends 
at home, on holiday. 

Here he leads the leisured life at its 
best. He wanders down to breakfast in 
a dressing-gown, late in the morning, 
calling for eggs and bacon and perhaps 
a few sausages, which his mother, 
having been out early to the grocer’s, 
dutifully cooks. While she washes up, 
cooks his luncheon, cleans his shoes, 
makes his bed and hurries off late to 
catch the bus to her office he reclines in 
an armchair in the drawing-room with 
his feet up, turning on the radio and 
playing with the dog and perhaps 
ringing up a few of his friends on the 
telephone, before taking his bath and 
dressing at ease, selecting pullover and 
shirt and tie with care. 





After a nice leisurely day he is some- 
times a little querulous after five o’clock 
in the evening if his mother, held up in 
the rush hour, has not yet got home from 
her office to give him tea. He eats a 
hearty meal of buttered toast and scones 
and sugared cakes, and informs his 
mother that he has invited a few friends 
in for supper, which, having cleared 
the table and washed up the tea things, 
she starts to cook. Then he asks her 
for some money and goes out to the 
cinema. 

If he has nothing much to do in the 
evening he likes, rather than sit alone, 
to have his mother stay in with him, 
cancelling any engagements which she 
may otherwise have made. At his 
request she is saving up money (and 


“But how amazing! 
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We're off to St. Moritz 
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putting in overtime in his absence) to 
buy a television set that he may return 
the neighbours’ hospitality with some 
nice little ‘TV suppers on the next long 
instalment of his five months’ holiday. 

“The movies are so old-fashioned,” 
he remarked with some scorn as we 
stood conversing on the platform at 
Paddington. I had bought him a book 
as a present—the collected stories of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, at which he 
looked, I thought, with equal scorn; 
and indeed when I turned away I heard 
him remark in an undertone to his 
mother: “Why do people give me 
books?” 

His mother had put on her best 
fur-coat and hat, on his instructions, 
to see him off, and wore a pair of white 
gloves which she had washed the night 
before, to conceal her typewriter-worn 


fingers and dish-worn hands. He had 
also instructed her not to kiss him 
good-bye. 

I asked him “Have you _ enjoyed 


” 


your holiday? 
“Quite,” he replied. “We had one 
or two nice week-end parties.” 
He carried only a small fibre suitcase, 
the colour of pigskin, explaining to me 





to-morrow too.” 
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that he found it more convenient to 
| keep two separate wardrobes, one at 
| school and the other at home. There 
| was, however, no room in it for his 
| dressing-gown, which his mother had 
| packed for him at the last minute in a 
brown paper carrier-bag. At this he 
looked with extreme distaste, and there 
was still a reproachful look in his eye as, 
some ten minutes before the train left, 
he bade her good-bye and joined his 
fellow-men of leisure. 

Hastily I ran for the tube to Waterloo, 

where another, older nephew, had 

| requested me to see him off to his 
public school. As I hurried late on to 
the platform he looked, I thought, 
rather pointedly at his wrist-watch. He 
wore a duffel-coat lined with tartan, a 
| smart tweed suit, a checked flannel 
| shirt, and a soft hat crushed nonchal- 
antly on his head. He was carrying a 
| brace of pheasants and a_ portable 
gramophone. ‘The special train was 
not full, and he had a first-class com- 
partment to himself. Many of his 
companions, he explained, preferred to 
| travel down by car. 

A number of them, nevertheless, were 
| Strolling down the platform, carrying 
such implements of leisure as rolled-up 
umbrellas, golf-clubs, _race-glasses, 
Violins and fishing rods. One indeed 
Wore a tweed hat with fishing flies in it, 
while another wore a green ‘Tyrolean 
hat with some animal’s brush in it, and 
was followed by a porter carrying a 
toboggan. A number of Top People 
carried The Times. One carried a copy 














of Men Only and a long-playing gramo- 
phone record of Noél Coward at Las 
Vegas, and was saying to his friends 
“I’m only going to 
enjoy myself this 
term. ‘The sooner 
the masters get that 
straight the better. 
I’m in love with a 
wonderful girl.” 

I asked my 
nephew whether he 
had enjoyed his 


holiday. 
“Tt was all right,” 
he said. “I had 


some quite decent 
shooting, and there 
was a dance which 
wasn’t bad.” 

“What game will 
you be playing this 
term?” 

“Soccer. A silly 
game, really.” 

He gave a gener- 
ous tip to the porter 
who had loaded his 
cabin trunk into the 
van. 

“You haven’t got 
a play-box?” I 
asked. 

“Good lord 
What for?” 





no. 


“Well, tuck, for 
instance.” 

“No need for 
that.” 


171 





‘Now that the holidays and the Christmas spirit 
have reached their conclusion, perhaps we can raise 
the matter of your report .. . 


“The food at school’s all right then, 
is it?” 

“Well, about the same as at home.” 

“ And how is it at home?” 

“Actually mether’s risottos aren’t 
at all bad.” 

“And now you'll get rice-puddings 
instead?” 

“Good lord no. They know we 
wouldn’t stand for that.” 

“How do they know?” 

“Well, we tell the 
course.” 

I gave him his tip, which he pocketed 
gracefully. The train, to his apparent 
relief, drew out. The fiancée of one of 
the masters, left on the platform, 
looked tearful. So did the master, as he 
waved from the train. The parents, 
dressed uniformly in fur-coats and 
City suits with bowler hats, looked at 
their watches with harassed expressions 
and hurried away—back to the drudgery 
which alone makes the leisured life 
possible for a fortunate few. 


butler, of 


” 
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What Would Mr. Gladstone Say in 1958? 


A.P.H. draws a parallel between Corfu and Cyprus 


T is just possible, dear reader, that 
| you are not absolutely sure what is 
going to happen, or even what 
ought to happen, in Cyprus during 
1958. But no doubt you are as fond of 
centuries and centenaries as others, and, 
uncertain though the future be, we 
seem to sniff some sort of centenary. 

A hundred years ago we reached the 
peak of our troubles in the Ionian 
Islands. These lay, and indeed lie now, 
off the western and southern coasts of 
Greece—Cephalonia, Corfu, Cythera, 
Ithaca, Paxo, Santa Maura and Zante. 
Total area 1,100 square miles—total 
population under 250,000. ‘They had, 
like so many Mediterranean islands, been 
everybody’s child. Venice had them 
from the fifteenth century but ceded 
them to France in 1797. Then they 
“came under the influence of Russia 
and Turkey.” But by a treaty of 1815 
between Great Britain, Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, the seven islands became 
a single “free and independent state” 
called the United States of the Ionian 
Islands; and this state was placed 
under the immediate and exclusive 
protection of poor old Britain. 

The Duke of Wellington said that it 
would prove “a tough and unprofitable 
job.” It did. The little republic, in 
1858, had had, for ten years, a generous 
Constitution, a Senate of six members 
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and a Legislative Assembly of forty. 
But we had garrisons, and a Lord High 
Commissioner, “who was generally a 
military man.” “It was idle,” wrote 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., “to try to 
amuse the islanders by telling them 
that they constituted an independent 
republic and were actually governing 
themselves... They saw themselves 
presided over by an English High 
Commissioner, who was also the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a goodly British 
army garrisoned in their midst. They 
saw that the Lord High Commissioner 
had a way of dismissing the republican 
parliament whenever he and they could 
not get on together... It seems almost 
a waste of words to say that they were 
not content with British government. 
For good or ill, the Hellenes wherever 
they are found are sure to be filled 
with an impassioned longing for 
Hellenic independence...” 

The ungrateful islanders, in fact, 
were asking for—can you guess? 
“enosis,”’ or union with Greece. (The 
original word was évwois, one-making 
or unification, from éy, one. But 
modern Greece has dropped its “h.’’) 

McCarthy (History of Our Own Times) 
and Morley (Life of Gladstone) are full 
of topical 1958 stuff. “As was but 
natural, local politicians rose to popu- 
larity in the islands in proportion as 
they were loud in their 
denunciation of foreign 
rule.” McCarthy tartly 
remarks “Anybody 
might surely have fore- 
told all this years before.” 
Many English public 
men, however, were 
merely angry with “these 
pestilential Greeks who 
did not know what was 
good for them.” 

Not Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, the Colonial 
Secretary. He thought 
there was a case deserv- 
ing an inquiry by a 
distinguished statesman. 
In 1858 Mr. Gladstone, 
one of the Members for 
Oxford University, was 
for once out of office; 
and he accepted bravely 
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the appointment of Lord High Com- 
missioner Extraordinary to the Ionian 
Islands. His friends were dubious: 
others were derisive. “Sir Edward had 
alluded in his dispatch to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Homeric scholarship, and this 
was, in the opinion of some politicians, 
an outrage upon all the principles and 
propricties of routine. This, it was 
muttered, is what comes of literary men 
in office. A writer of novels (Disraeli) 
is leader of the House-of Commons, and 
he has another writer of novels at his 
side as Colonial Secretary, and between 
them they can think of nothing better 
than to send a man out to the Ionian 
Islands to listen to the trash of Greek 
demagogues, merely because he happens 
to be fond of reading Homer.” 

Before he left (in November) there 
was a disastrous “leak.’’ ‘‘A dispatch 
was stolen from the pigeon-holes of the 
Colonial Office, and a morning paper 
printed it. It had been written home 
some eighteen months before by Sir 
John Young, the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and in it he advised his 
government, with the assent of the 
contracting powers, to hand over either 
the whole of the seven islands to Greece, 
or else at least the five southern islands, 
while transforming Corfu and its little 
satellite of Paxo into a British colony.” 
This upset Austria, France and Russia 

not to mention Corfu: and Mr. G. 
was taken to be the travelling salesman 
of the new policy. In Corfu he simply 
disowned the dispatch: Britain had no 
intention of making Corfu a colony. In 
the other islands he could not persuade 
the people that he was not the herald of 
freedom. 

“Long live Gladstone the Phil- 
hellene,” they cried, “Long live one- 
tnrw 6 PrédAny 
Pidéotwv, Ojrw 7 evwors peta Tis 
“E\ados. ‘This was embarrassing be- 
cause the purpose of his mission was to 
reconcile the people to the protectorate. 
Everywhere he met Archbishops. The 
Archbishop of Cephalonia made a 
speech in Italian, and wept for enosis. 
Mr. G. got into trouble at home for 
kissing a bishop’s hand. In Ithaca, 
the island of Ulysses and Penelope, he 
danced at a ball given in his honour. 

The triumphal tour put ideas into 


ness with Greece!” 
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the people’s heads. But he himself was 
not ablaze with the enotic flame. The 
condition of the islands under the 
enlightened constitution of 1848 was no 
advertisement for self-administration. 
Everything had run down. “Roads, 
piers, aqueducts and other monuments 
of the British protectorate reared before 
1849 were falling to pieces.” Mr. 
G. stayed on into 1859 and prepared 
constitutional reforms. No one wanted 
them. He was abused by his country- 
men; and his smiling islanders simply 
replied “We want—ENosis.” 

Sheer boredom, perhaps the most 
persuasive force in politics, seems to 
have finished the affair. In 1850, and 
again in 1851, Lord Palmerston had 
declared that we could never abandon 
such a naval and military treasure as 
Corfu. Gladstone, long after his return, 
said that “it would be nothing less than 
a crime against the safety of Europe 
if England were to surrender the pro- 
tectorate.” For what could you say then 
to “Candia, Thessaly, Albania and 
other communities of Greek stock under 
Turkish rule”? But later he said that he 
would welcome the transfer if Greece 
“had a good head.” In 1863 the 
Greeks elected a new king—a brother 
of the Princess of Wales—and this was 
taken as a cue for action. “Lord 
Palmerston cheerfully handed the Ion- 
ians over to their kinsfolk, if kinsfolk 
they truly were, upon the mainland” 
(Morley). 

Whether all this has any relevance to 
1958 we leave to you. Corfu, no doubt, 
was a different kettle of fish from 
Cyprus. There was no Turkish prob- 
lem and no violence, it seems; not one 
Archbishop kept a bomb-store. But 
one day, we feel, as he bravely climbs 
the hills of Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot may 
meet the ghost of Mr. Gladstone, just 
“flown in” with his pocket Homer 
from Corfu or Cephalonia. It would be 
interesting to hear the conversation. 


B B 
“Alan Melville, considered (by _ his 
friends) Britain’s leading. wit, began to 
speak... The fire crackled pleasantly, the 


drawing-room of his Regency house in 
Brighton was tastefully and expensively 
furnished, and I waited for the famous wit 
to flow... ‘It’s lovely to have no contract,’ 
Melville said . . ..—Sunday Express 


Bang on form. 
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“No, he’s the one with the headache.” 


Rhymes — for a 


“The idea is that whoever, in 


Meteorologist 


Russia or America, learns to control 


the weather first will have a new sort of ultimate weapon in the form of 
meteorological warfare.’ —The Observer 


I—From MotTHER GOOSE 


AIN, rain, go away, 
Come again another day. 
We do not want the weather bad 
For atomizing Leningrad. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are. 
Headquarters ordered foggy air. 
What are you doing, twinkling there? 


Our bomb from the moon 
Came down too soon 
And found its way to Margate. 
Had they first let us clear 
The Ionosphere 
They’d have hit the proper target. 


Flight-Sergeant Foster flattened 
Gloucester 
In a shower of rain. 
(A Mr. Hutton had pressed the wrong 
button 
On the coast of Maine.) 


The North Wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And how will our pilots take aim, poor 
things? 

We'll bring out the sun, 

So they can have fun 

And win themselves undying fame, poor 
things. 
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Rain before seven, 
Dead before eleven. 


Oh where, oh where has my little dog 
gone? 
Oh where, oh where can he be? 
Recording statistics 
For spatial ballistics 
At temp’ratures lowered by me. 


A red sky at night 
Means it went off all right. 


II—From SHAKESPEARE 





When Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And icicles hang by the wall 

I melt the lot, so some poor clot 
Can blow up Dick, and nail, and all. 


Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take hands, 

Till bacterial cyclones blow. 
Then let go. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages. 
I fix both to suit the one 
Who Atomic Warfare wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
Beyond the Curtain, come to dust. 
PauL DEHN 
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A Present from 


HE train from Calais was 
plastered with names. Strasbourg 


—Basle—Innsbruck—Salzburg— 
Vienna—Budapest—Bucharest. Stand- 
ing on the platform and looking at the 
placards made you feel adventurous and 
cosy at the same time. “ You stay in the 
same carriage all the way,” said the 
controller in a fatherly way, one eye on 
my wallet. “All the way?” I repeated 
incredulously. No traveller in the true 
sense of the word ever believes a 
railway official; it is unprofessional, as 
bad as not bargaining with a carpet- 
seller, or always taking “No” for an 
answer. “All the way,” said the con- 
troller, staring with both eyes at the 
wallet. “I don’t change,” I cried, 
extracting a hundred francs. “You 
don’t change anywhere,” said the 
controller. He left me and farther down 
the platform I could hear him arguing 
with other suspicious travellers, a 
hundred francs a time. I stood outside 
my carriage and still stared at the 
placard, thinking how timeless the 
Great European Expresses are. ‘The 
whistle blew. 

I had a meal in the dining-car and 
returned to my carriage. It was 
crammed with French people. They 
were reading Paris Match and Paris- 
Soir and Figaro. | fell asleep and woke 
up into night. All the French people 
had gone, and the stage was taken up 
by one elderly man with an enormous 
ginger moustache. In the rack above 
his head was a huge wooden box. An 
undertaker? A William le Queux 
Nihilist? A florist? Did the box 





Strasbourg 8) 
contain a bomb, a body or begonias? 
However, he looked a sober, careful 
man, methodically smoking a curved 
pipe, each puff a signal of even thought. 
We nodded to each other. Somehow I 
was glad to see him, to fix my thoughts 
on him. After all, I thought, examining 
his beautiful moustache, I was a 
European. “Where are we?” I asked 
in French. He took out his pipe and 
shook his head. I tried my lumbering 
German. “Are we in France, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary or Rumania?” 
I asked. “We are still in France,” he 
said. “ Shortly we will be in Strasbourg.’ 
“Do you belong to Strasbourg?” I 
asked. ‘“‘No,” he said. “I live in 
Douai. I am going to the Strasbourg 
Fair.” “But you are German?” “ Yes. 
But that is another thing. It is in the 
past. Now I breed certain small animals 
for the Strasbourg Fair. The Strasbourg 
Fair is a wonderful thing, it must be 
seen to be believed. Particularly the 
section of the small animals.” I looked 
up at the box above his head. He smiled 
and nodded. ‘“Kaninchen,’ he ex- 
plained. I didn’t know the word. 
White rats, ferrets, polecats, otters, 
dormice, guinea pigs? Or some new, 
strange, perhaps predatory beast? | 
felt a fraction disturbed. ‘“‘Kaninchen,” 
he repeated, spreading out his hands, 
and then extracted a lettuce from one 
pocket and a carrot from the other. He 
nibbled the carrot in a strange, dainty 
way, his huge, beautiful moustache 
overlapping the carrot, his eyes on 
mine, then minced at the lettuce. It 
was reminiscent. I brought down my 
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ANTHONY CARSON 


bag, opened it and took out my 
dictionary. Kaninchen. Rabbits. “ Yes, 
yes,” I said, seizing a lettuce leaf and 
nibbling it too. “Exactly,” he cried. 
He was so pleased that he brought down 
the shiny, ancient box and opened it 
and out sprang the rabbits like the rites 
of spring. They were black and white, 
ivory and fawn, mottled and blurred 
like fine old blotting paper. “Fifty 
thousand francs a piece,” said the 
German. We fed them with lettuce and 
carrots and half an old sandwich, and 
then they were packed up in the box, 
the rabbit fancier knocked out his pipe, 
the train slowed down and it was 
Strasbourg. ‘Good luck with the 
rabbits,” I said, shaking him by the 
hand. 

I slept again, a muddle of bells and 
whistles and interior conversations 
pulling me back to the London I had 
left. Suddenly I was woken up. A 
stream of gleaming officials stood in the 
bright rude light. “Where am I?” I 
asked in Spanish. ‘‘ Switzerland,” said 
an official. “Have you anything to 
declare?” “Nothing,” I said. “No 
cigarettes, machinery or silk?” “No,” 
I said. “Is that your bag? May we 
open it?” “Yes,” I said. They opened 
it, and somebody whistled. ‘“‘Kaninchen,” 
he said. “‘A really first-class Kaninchen. 
So. Dutiable, Herr Kapitan?” “Duti- 
able,” agreed the captain. I jumped up 
and stared at the Kaninchen. It was 
pure white with pink eyes, and its nose 
trembled like a tuning-fork. “It’s not 
my Kaninchen,” I cried. “It’s for the 
Strasbourg Fair.” I explained my story. 
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“] opened the bag to look up the word,” 
I said, “and it must have jumped into 
the bag under my shirt.” “You have 
a British passport?” “Yes,” I said. 
“Then it is in order,” said the captain. 
In the Grand European Expresses, if 
nowhere else, the Englishman is a 
gentleman, a club man, above reproach. 
“Thank you,” I said. He gave me a 
sheet of paper and signed it. 

Hours later, the lights were on again. 
A tall man in a green suit and a rather 
gay conical hat came in the carriage 
and bowed. The hat made me think 
somehow of castles and quadrilles. 
“Good morning,” he said. ‘‘ Welcome 
to Austria. Have you anything to 
declare?” ‘‘A rabbit,” I replied, and 
handed him the sheet of paper. He 
glanced at it, returned it to me, and 
bowed again. “I hope both of you 
enjoy your stay in Austria,” he said. 
“Thank you,” I said. I felt I would like 
Austria. 

In the afternoon, after gliding past a 
cold poem of mountains, I arrived in 
Salzburg. I felt terribly tired. Salzburg 
looked as deserted as a town hall on 
Sunday. I found myself a gasthaus quite 
near the station. “I have a Kaninchen,” 
Itold the proprietor’s wife, opening my 
bag. “It is a fine Kaninchen,” she 
said admiringly. “It would make a 
fine pet,” I said. “I present it to 
you.” 

She took the rabbit away, and I went 
upstairs and had a wash and a shave 
and a sleep and then went down to the 
dining-room. It was very warm, full of 
bottles and beer mugs and _ strange 
wooden clocks and racks of newspapers, 
and there were masses of people, old 
men and young men and women and 
children and dogs. ‘The men bowed 
and shook hands and played cards. 
“Here is your dinner,” said the pro- 
prietor’s wife, “and may God grant you 
afine appetite!” She placed a steaming 
dish on the table, rich and brown as a 
ploughed field. I started to eat, and 
then put down my fork. The taste was 
familiar. “Please,” I said to the lady, 
“what is this dish called?” She 
seemed surprised. ‘But it is rabbit 
pie,” she said. “I see,” I said. “ Does 
it taste good?” “Excellent,” I said. 
“Then eat with a fine appetite,” she 
sid, smoothing her apron. But I ate 
slowly, and the picture of the huge, 
beautiful moustache enveloping the 
carrot wouldn’t leave my mind. 
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Jungle Jingle 
SSUMING that the following have bought time on 
commercial television, write a characteristic advertising 
jingle to plug one of the enterprises: 
ENCOUNTER 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
ANTI-BLOOD SPORTS LEAGUE 
UNESCO 
NORMAN HARTNELL 
MESCALIN 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original (to be selected 
by the winner from all available drawings) is offered for the 
best entry. Runners-up, at Tosy’s discretion, will receive 
Punch Bookmarks. Entries (any number, but each on a 
separate piece of paper, and accompanied by a separate 
entry token) by first post on Friday, February 7th, to: 


TOBY COMPETITION No. 1 
PUNCH 

10 BouvertE STREET 

Lonpbon, E.C.4 


The entry token which must accompany all entries is at 
the bottom right-hand corner of this page and should be cut 
off and attached to the entry. 

The Editor’s decision is final, and no correspondence 
concerning awards can be answered. ‘The winning entry 
and runners-up will be published on February 19th. 

Competition No 2 will be set next Wednesday, February 5th. 





























“As I was saying to ’Artnell—‘ Norman,’ I sez .. . 


The Wallabies 


HY should we weep, if the 

\ \ Australian Rugby football 
team are not quite so good— 

or not quite good enough? Fully 
representative touring sides from Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and New Zealand 
have played thirty-nine matches against 
the Home countries so far, since the 
first All Blacks arrived here in 1905, and 
the Home countries have lost twenty- 
nine of them. That seems to me to be 
enough to be going on with. England 
drew with South Africa in 1906. Of 
the nine Home wins, Wales have scored 
six. Scotland have the honour of being 
the only country ever to beat South 
Africa in these islands. Ireland recently 
achieved their first win against a 
touring side. Mathematicians will 
deduce that England’s contribution to 
the total of victories is also one—and it 
was a Russian who was mainly respon- 
sible for that. I do not see that another 
win, at Twickenham on Saturday, 
would be likely to make us overweening. 
The score I suggest, in no vindictive 
spirit, should be 48—nil. This would 
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By mM. F. 


relieve Scotland of her share of the 
existing record (which is South Africa’s 
44—nil win at Murrayfield in 1951), 
and would round off England’s record 
against touring sides rather neatly. ‘This 
would then read: 

P W L D Ptsfor Pts agst 

11 28 1 84 84 

it is the quickest way of making the 
thing look even remotely respectable. 

Of course if the Wallabies are a poor 
side there is no great satisfaction in 
beating them. Some critics think they 
are. No subtlety, they say. Just tough 
strong forwards, and backs with no 
ideas beyond running straight and 
passing. Well, those used to be de- 
scribed as the cardinal virtues: and a 
great fuss there would have been about 
the importance of returning to them 
had the Australians had the luck to find 
British Rugby at a low ebb. But they 
didn’t. The truth probably is that the 
standard of football in the Home 
Countries is now pretty high—the 1955 
Lions tour in South Africa gave some 
indication of that—and the present 
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ELLIS 


Australian team is not quite good 
enough to cope with it. The days are 
over when strong fast forwards who 
threw the ball about could demoralize 
British club and combined sides. We 
have strong fast forwards of our own 
now. We have extremely highly 
developed covering drills. Perhaps the 
general run of first-class players 1s 
fitter, too. (Could that be anything to 
do with the price of cigarettes?) My 
recollection is that earlier visitors, the 
Fourth Springboks, say, used to pile 
up points in their preliminary matches 
during the last twenty minutes of the 
half. Nothing of that kind 
happens now. 

One way and another the Australians 
have had a fairly chastening tour. They 
could not get their scrummaging right 
at the start, and their notion of binding 
displeased referees. After one easy 
game they came up against Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities in turn, lost 
to both, and were sharply reprimanded 
in the press for late tackling. A drawn 
game with London Counties looked 
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better on paper, but in fact it was not 
very impressive. It was clear that the 
backs, with the probable exception of 
Summons at five-eighth, lacked dis- 
tinction, and that the forwards had 
nothing shattering to offer in the way of 
strength, speed or stratagem. It is 
possible that the team as a whole has 
never really recovered from this in- 
different start. Australians are not as 
accustomed as we are to doing badly. 
Their sporting record since the war, in 
athletics, swimming, tennis, cricket and 
football has been, for so small a popula- 
tion, out of all reason. At cricket, 
certainly, they have lost the top place in 
the last few years, and extraordinarily 
depressed they seem to have become 
about it. One gets the impression that 
if their cricketers don’t do so well the 
Australian public prefers to lose interest 
in that game and go and watch its tennis- 
players winning. So perhaps—I don’t 
know, but perhaps—these Fourth 
Wallabies took their carly defeats too 
gloomily. ‘They have by no means gone 
to pieces; no side has got near to 
massacring them, and the game with 
Wales might easily have gone the other 
way. But they have not played like a 
happy side. And it is a sad fact that 
booing has pursued them, if not from 
China to Peru, at least from Cambridge 
to Lansdowne Road, Dublin. 

They have a tough task before them 
at Twickenham. From anywhere near 
the English twenty-five Summons is 
fully capable of getting over on his own; 
he is the one player in the middle with 
the acceleration and control to manu- 
facture gaps and go through them. 
Donald, who scuds along on the right 
wing at a dangerous velocity, could 
make good use of a well-judged diagonal 
kick. But it will be surprising if either 
the centres or the forwards are allowed 
to get up enough steam to score tries. 
England, on the other hand, are 
potentially dangerous all along the line. 
They did not realize their potential 
against Wales—but then what team 
(except on occasion a Scottish side in a 
fit of frenzy) ever does? And thai was 
Horrocks-Taylor’s first international. He 
had a gruesome ten minutes at the start, 
with two or three hurried kicks charged 
down. But he did not get rattled, any 
more than he did in the University 
match, and later on made a couple of 
beautiful breaks. All he needs is a 
game behind a winning pack for his 


full genius to become apparent. He is 
balanced, intelligent, an excellent kick, 
and his passes are swift, admirably 
directed and beautifully timed. Having 
no reputation to lose I gladly stake it all 
on the belief that he will prove to be 
England’s best fly-half since W. J. A. 
Davies. 

The Wallabies may well begin by 
peppering Hetherington with high kicks, 
in the hope that in Ais first international 
he will be in no state to cope with them. 
I have seen Hetherington play only 
some three or four times, netably in the 





1956 Final Trial, when he looked to 
me a far more inspiring full-back than 
Allison. Since then I have gone about 
saying that if only the selectors would 
give him a chance he would turn out to 
be another Owen-Smith, or thereabouts. 
Now that he has got his chance, one of 
us at least is going to feel nervous. 

For a final prophecy I will be 
forthright. The Wallabies beat England 
11—nil on their last tour. An exact 
reversal of that score (assuming 48—nil 
to be beyond our powers) strikes me as 
a likely result. 





THE BRITISH CHARACTER— 
TWENTY YEARS ON 





Importance of not being an alien. 


ONT drew this picture in April 
Pixs when the alien question was 
in its infancy in this country. 
You can see from the fact that he is 
wearing a modest black tie when 
everyone clse present is wearing a 
white one that the figure in the middle 
represents the typical quiet, unassuming 
Briton, or Britisher, of to-day. His 
name is Wladislas Szczustryn, and he 
has been British since a short time after 
the end of the war, in which, as soon as 
he had been released from internment 
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in the Isle of Man under Defence 
Regulation 18(b), he served with dis- 
tinction in the Royal Pioneer Corps. 
Of all the company he is the only 
one whose British nationality is attested 
to by documentary evidence. It is this 
unassailable Britishness of his that gives 
rise to the expressions of embarrassment 
of the faces of the others, all of whom 
are uncomfortably aware that their 
ancestry is streaked with German, 
Dutch, Huguenot or even Norman 
blood. 
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THE NEW MAYHEW— {| - 
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—NIGHT in a LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE 


ONCERNING the 

true nature of the 
coffee-houses of this 
city, such informa- 
tion as I could 
gather at second 
hand was both small 
and _ contradictory: 
where one person 
would boast that 
they were midnight 
haunts of dissolu- 
tion and depravity, 
another would de- 
scribe them as harmless cafés, in which 
the most circumspect of citizens might 
keep a rendezvous without a qualm. 
Therefore, in order to set down a true 
description, I deemed it advisable to 
pay a visit to at least one typical house, 
and thus to observe directly something 
of its general character, as well as the 
behaviour of the clientéle. 

In fact several houses were visited, 
all upon the same evening. The district 
chosen was Soho. Here the coffee- 
houses are, first, very cramped; second, 
so decorated that each has some recog- 
nizable, albeit tawdry, foreign aspect— 
such as Greek, Corsican, French, etc.; 
third, illuminated by the use of as little 
electric current as may be convenient 
without rendering the premises entirely 
pitch dark; and fourth, filled with a 
hubbub of music so loud and so con- 
tinuous that a conversation would have 
little chance of survival. It is doubtless 
on this latter account that conversation 
seems to be regarded as quite super- 
fluous to the enjoyment of an evening 
spent in a coffee-house. 

Of the nature of the ladies and gentle- 
men themselves who frequent these 
places, it may be said that they are 
chiefly of an age between fourteen and 
twenty, the age most freely encountered 
being seventeen. It proved beyond my 
powers to elicit from them any in- 
telligible explanation for the popularity 
of the coffee-houses. It seems certain 
that the coffee itself is but a small part 
of the secret, for it consists largely of 
4 curious, tasteless froth. Its cost is 
one shilling per cup. Nor is the amount 
consumed per head noticeably large; 
for a customer will commonly take up 
to three quarters of an hour to dispatch 
one third of a pint, and some longer. 








A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, 
a former joint-editor of PUNCH, 
Labour and the 
London Poor.”” ALEX ATKINSON 
and RONALD SEARLE make a 


modern reassessment. 


wrote ‘* London 











“Well, I come because Greta comes, 
really,” was the explanation offered by 
one young lady, who bore an expression 
of fathomless vacuity dreadful to behold. 
She had come, she said, from an outer 
suburb, and would catch the last train 
home. It was her practice to make such 
an expedition two or three times a 
week. No, she was not interested in 
selecting a male companion from among 
those present. She claimed to be six- 
teen, but looked older. The blank stare 
from her eyes, compounded as it was 
of accusation, distrust of the elderly, 
and a kind of meaningless, infantile 
cunning, was unnerving. She would 
have been born during the late war. 

As to the music which plays without 
ceasing in these establishments, this is 
frequently provided by a device known 
as a “ juke-box,” by means of which the 
sound of gramophone records may be 
sent into every corner. At other times 
the music emanates, through loud- 
speakers, from some dim, hidden recess 
in the coffee-house where a party of 
musicians are performing upon stringed 
instruments, and howling, in a nasal, 
unmusical fashion difficult to define, 
snatches of a rhythmic ballad, the name 
of which I was unable to ascertain. 
That it is usually the same ballad there 
can be little doubt; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the devotees are prepared to 
hear it repeatedly, with only the most 
elementary alterations in the melody. 
These “numbers,” as they are called, 
had their origin many years ago among 


primitive peasants and _ convicted 
criminals in the United States of 
America; recently, however, a claim 


seems to have been made out that they 
are part of the “ folk music” of Finchley, 
Walsall, Birkenhead, or East Croydon. 

The last of the dens I visited was 
divided into an upper and a lower part, 
of which the upper was filled with 
young coffee drinkers, or consumers of 
“soft” drinks made from coconuts. 
They stood in groups of two or three, 
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male, female, or mixed: for the most 
part they discussed some aspect of the 
life and works of the professional 
entertainer who at present formed the 
focal point of their religious experience. 
Upon the walls there were fixed photo- 
graphs of spangled children singing to 
guitars. Over all there was the relentless 
throb and wail of the music. Few were 
smoking. Nobody was eating. 

To penetrate into the lower depths 
it was necessary to pay three shillings 
and sixpence. As I descended the stairs 
the noise of music grew steadily louder, 
until when I emerged into the cellar I 
found myself plunged into a pounding, 
roaring mezlstrom of sound which 
momentarily overpowered me. 

Here an unforgettable sight met my 
eyes. I was in a hot, low-ceilinged 
room, measuring but thirty feet by 
twelve. At the further end, upon a small 
rostrum, two wild-eyed musicians were 
savagely belabouring a guitar and a 
double bass, while a third shrieked into 
a microphone the words of what was 
obviously a revivalist song, since the 
name of Jesus was repeatedly invoked. 
The resulting bedlam of rattling din 
crashed and rebounded from every wall 
out of at least four amplifiers; so that 
the tiny cavern seemed likely to burst 
asunder at any moment from the very 
pressure of sound. ‘The entertainers 
appeared on the verge of delirium 
tremens. It was now ten o'clock at night. 

In the dim light I made out the 
figures of approximately one hundred 
young persons—some standing, facing 
the musicians, gravely sucking “soft” 
drinks through straws; and others 
sitting, shoulder to shoulder, motionless, 
along one wall; and none, by any sign 
that I could detect, evincing any but the 
vaguest shade of interest or emotion. 

In all my investigations of the night 
life of London I have observed no scene 
more harmless: and yet, for a reason 
which I am at loss to explain, I found it 
infinitely sad. I can but hope that they 
gain some temporary happiness during 
their mysterious rites; for their lives 
must be drab indeed if they are driven 
to seck release in such surroundings. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next Week: A Bohemian Soirée in 
the Metropolis 





White Memories 


IPES? I don’t know anything 
Pieter pipes, except perhaps that 

if you sat up and played music to 
them all night they might be mollified. 
But I knew she was going to talk about 
pipes the moment I met her, and she 
would be the three hundred and forty- 
seventh within twenty-one days. So I 
thought I would take time by the faucet, 
so to speak, and I said “Oh, it’s cold, 
I know it’s cold, but you’re far too 
young to remember the winter of 
nineteen whatever it was, when all the 
evergreens on the Riviera died, and 
Moscow was warmer than St. Raphael 
except in the north-west of Scotland of 
course, and there you could see a great 
warm tropical mist coming up off the 
Gulf Stream. 

“But it wasn’t only the bedrooms and 
bathrooms of private houses that were 
hung with icicles like those stalactites in 
Wookey Hole. It was just as bad in the 
biggest hotels. My memory is a little faint 
perhaps, but I do remember going into 
the small grill room of the Sarcophagus 
for lunch one day, and there was 
nobody there but one waiter with an 
overcoat and a muffler on, and the 
whole place was centrally chilled because 
the power had been turned off at the 
works. 

“But there seemed to be some logs 
burning at one end, so I said I would 
sit by the fire. ‘Fire?’ said the waiter 


By £E. 
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... And the frost was cruel 


contemptuously, ‘it’s only glass with 
coloured paper inside,’ and he kicked 
a bit off to show me. He was croaking 
like a raven, poor man. Then he gave 
me the menu. ‘They’ve been at the 
consommé with a pickaxe,’ he said, 
‘you might try that.’ So I did, and I 
said I would like some shoulder of 
mutton to follow. ‘There’s nothing 
but cold reindeer on to-day,’ he said. 
‘Unless you’d like blubber in aspic.’ 

“T think he must have said plover not 
blubber, but he had such a bad cold 
you couldn’t tell. I remember there 
was hoar frost on the potatoes and one 
had to take a niblick for the greens. 
And I ordered a bottle of claret, and 
when that came it was quite warm. So 
I asked ‘What’s the matter with this?’ 
and he said ‘It was a solid block this 
morning but we’ve had it on the grill.’ 
But it didn’t make any difference 
because it froze in the glass anyhow. 
I asked if I could see the Burgomaster, 
I mean the head waiter, but apparently 
he was in bed. 

“Then he said would I like an ice. 
‘Has it been chambré?’ I said. But 
it hadn’t, so I ordered some cheese. 

“The snow had drifted into the holes 
in the gruyére, but I managed to get 
some crumbs out of a crevasse in the 
Stilton, and then I called it a day. The 
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HollowocA 


“ Annigoni, Picasso, Annigoni, Picasso—-can’t you two argue about anything else?” 
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revolving coors had stuck while I was 
having lunch, and I had to go upstairs 
and out by the steps of the main 
entrance. I never fell down the stairs 
of any hotel with such a feeling of having 
had a really unsatisfactory meal. 

“Oh, it was cold, very cold. The 
horse sledges were running in the 
streets and the policemen were standing 
on braziers. I remember seeing a 
blackbird trying to sing in the park. 
The steam came out of its mouth in a 
thick cloud, but there was no voice at 
all, then it fell off its twig and I took it 
up, but it was quite dead. That was the 
year when there were wolves in Epping 
Forest and on the Northern Heights, 
and they thought of playing the Cup 
Final on skis if there wasn’t a thaw by 
May. 

“It was far, far colder that year than 
this year, but as I said before, you’re 
much too young to remember it. 
dancing on the ice at 
Westminster, and a moose was refriger- 
ated whole at Blackfriars Bridge. ‘They 
meant to roast it, if my memory serves 
me right, but the matches wouldn't 
They used to sell 


There was 


strike on the box. 
roast chestnuts in the streets in those 
days, I think they still do, but in that 
year they were all glacés long before you 
could eat the things. 

“And all the time those evergreens 
were being killed along the Cote d’ Azur, 
so that one was glad to be in England 
now the spring was here. But it was 
cold, very cold, much colder than this, 
so there’s nothing to grumble about, 
even if you have got penguins in your 
water tank, and I’m sorry, but I have 
to be sliding on to the Underground.” 


& & 


It’s Finn Again! 

. significant plays by British dramatists 
since the days of the anonymous writers of 
the medieval mirage plays. Mr. Allen’s 
assessment of Ben Jonson is a particularly 
penetrating one, which skilfully balances 
appreciation of Jonsum as classicist, muralist, 
wit and lusty relisher of life. The often 
critically-neglected dry pen and the now- 
adays frequently-scorned pinero are treated 
with scrupulous fairness . . .”” 

Oxford Times 


3ut can we believe that a sherry don is a 
sheikh’s peer? or read Joyce in the wild 
skits of the ’nineties—before a cow erred 
and John was born? 
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a ESSENCE > 


OF PARLIAMENT 





HINGS usually tend to happen 
in the holidays. Wars break out 


in the summer holidays, and now 
the new fashion seems to be growing 
up that Cabinet Ministers resign in the 
first weeks after Christmas. For Parlia- 
ment it is both an advantage and 
a disadvantage. Certainly Members 
returned to Westminster with a prospect 
of greater excitement than had been 
promised to them by the drab bill of 
fare advertised before they went away 
for their holiday. On the other hand, 
if only Mr. Thorneycroft, like Mr. 
Bevan six years before, had resigned 
when Parliament was in _ session 
Members would have crowded there 
with eagerness the next day to learn 
what it was all about. As it is, five 
Cabinet Ministers in five different 
speeches have given their different 
explanations, and, like the American 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury, we 
shall never know now. If only they 
had not all explained we might have 
understood. But the cat was away—in 
the Antipodes—and it was for the mice 
to play, and, as Mr. Butler explained 
with that happy cynicism of which he 
is so great a master, “truth is many- 
sided.” ‘‘Men boil at different tem- 
peratures,” he quoted from Emerson. 
He had done well about Hungarian 
stowaways on Tuesday. He did not do 
so well on Thursday, when it was by 
no means clear who it was who was 
going to have (or hold) the baby. 

Mr. Thorneycroft spoke from that 
corner seat below the gangway from 
which tradition requires resigning 
Ministers to make their speech of 
explanation. The seat was, alas! all too 
fully vacant, for it had been the seat 
occupied during the last two Parliaments 
by Walter Elliot. The speech was short, 
dignified, uncontroversial, immensely 
impressive. Both in and out of the 
House Mr. Thorneycroft has by general 
acclaim behaved with extraordinary 
dignity since his resignation and, what- 


ever the future may hold for him as a 
politician, as a man he out-tops them 
all. He had said all that he had to say 
and was wise enough to know when 
there was no more to add. 

Mr. Wilson from the Opposition 
front bench was rather like a Pirandello 
Chancellor in search of a leak—a 
leak that was not there. The role 
did not suit him and he was not 
happy. Mr. Wilson prefers to laugh at 
other people rather than to feel that 
other people are laughing at him. It is 
not an uncommon trait. 

The great interest of the debate 
was of course to see how the new 
Chancellor acquitted himself. If Mr. 
Thorneycroft tends to be a Liberal, 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory tends to be a 
liberal. That is to say, if Mr. Thorney- 
croft has by his own confession con- 
siderable sympathy with traditional 
Liberal party dogmas of /aissez-faire 
and free trade, Mr. Heathcoat Amory is 
a humanitarian—a capitalist who is alive 
to the evils of capitalism—a believer in 
such things as co-partnership and profit- 
sharing—an opponent of capital punish- 
ment—reputedly in private a critic of 
Suez—the fag-master at school of 
Mr. John Strachey—and on record as 
confessing that he “never had occasion 
to beat him.” Could kindness go 
farther? No wonder that no one on the 
other side of the House, or even on his 
own, can be found to dislike him. 
What is more, everybody believes what 
he says—which could not be said of 
all politicians—and the Government 
derived a certain strength in the debate 
from the mere fact that he was there. 
He pledged the Government to con- 
tinue the fight against inflation. ‘* We’ve 
heard all that before,” said one Member. 
“Yes, but we have not heard Heathcoat 
Amory saying it before,”’ said another. 
And yet it must be confessed that it 
was a fairly dull performance. His style 
of oratory is peculiar, as he bumbles 
along like a metaphysical farmer, 
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prodding his various cows, sacred and 
profane. His speech and that of 
Mr. Thorneycroft between them left 
the House in a strange confusion. It 
was quite clear where the new Chan- 
cellor differed from some of his present 
colleagues. It was not at all clear where 
he differed from the late Chancellor. 

(In the Dominican Republic, said 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, there would be three 
parties and they would have as symbols 
a Hat, a Head and a Bottle, but it was 
not yet certain which party would have 
which symbol. It seems to be much 
the same at Westminster.) 

The week’s knockabout was, as so 
often, in the Lords. All lords should 
of course have ear-trumpets, but they 
ought to make them of different sizes. 
With Lord Stansgate it really is very 
difficult to see from the Press Gallery 
which is the ear-trumpet and which is 
the lord. Their lordships all wagged 
their ear-trumpets at one another and 
agreed, each for a different reason, that 
the world was going to the dogs. There 
was only one moment of relief and that 
was when Lord Fortescue, the Captain 
Gentleman-at-Arms, announced that 
dinner would be served for those who 
cared to stay on. Encouraged by this, 
their lordships plunged back again into 
unmitigated gloom. 

PERCY SOMERSET 
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MALCOLM BRADBURY 


Second phase of a research student’s travels in Canada 


F you had seen me in Canada that 
I summer in 1951 you wouldn’t 

have believed it was me at all. 
Day after day I used to stand in the 
line at the labour exchange in Toronto, 
chewing things, a disconsolate figure 
who ought to have been writing a thesis, 
now surrounded by layabouts who spat 
on the toes of my shoes and aimlessly 
kept trying to pick my, by now, empty 
pockets. I daren’t speak for fear that 
my accent would sound straight out of 
musical comedy. One of the group of 
students with whom I had come found 
a job rolling barrels in a brewery. 

After a while, during which I was 
sure I was going to die, I found a job 
cutting lawns in Toronto’s suburbia. 
I used to get up each morning at six, 
take three or four trams across town, 
and rendezvous with a small pick-up 
truck filled with lawn-mowers and 
brooms, owned by a fat little man 
named Ernie Oyster, who had the 
concession to clip the grass of many of 
Toronto’s élite. Impeccable in my 
new cavalry-twill and university blazer, 
I cut a great dash on the lawns as I 
trotted breathlessly behind the power- 
Often I was mistaken for a 


mower. 




































































member of some house-party. “We're 
going up to the lake for the day,” 
someone would shout. “Why don’t 
you bring along your sailing dinghy?” 
Ernie Oyster would go and explain; 
this kind of thing annoyed him 
terribly. He’d come back, fuming, and 
make me take my blazer off. He 
thought I was effete. In the evening I 
would go back to the student co- 
operative, wash, eat and empty the 
grass out of my turn-ups, and wander 
around Toronto, looking at the things 
I could not buy, the radio stations I 
could not write about. I had hoped in a 
few weeks to earn enough to keep me 
for the rest of the three months, but 
soon I discovered to my horror that my 
expenses were keeping pace with my 
earnings. Another thing: I wanted to 
get immersed in the real Canada. 
One day, therefore, I boldly stopped 
cutting lawns and went to Ottawa. ‘The 
back of my neck was brown; the hardy 
life was suiting me. In Ottawa I looked 
at Government Buildings until I was 
tired and then got a job as counsellor 
in a summer camp for underprivileged 
boys, some miles out of town on the 
Ottawa river. The boys lived in tents, 











“How about this one, sir? Would you mind being seen dead in this?” 
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six boys and one counsellor to each 
under the trees on the wooded shores. 
Because they were underprivileged the 
boys used to hit each other over the 
head with baseball bats. Applying arti- 
ficial respiration to boys who had been 
pushed underwater by their fellows 
during the bathing period, I knew I 
was doing something worth while. I was 
getting less effete. I was getting to know, 
too, the real Canada. 

One day another counsellor and my- 
self took twelve of the boys on an 
“overnight.” ‘The other counsellor was 
a ballet dancer, about the only one they 
had in Canada at that time, and everyone 
thought him pretty effete, too. The 
cooks, who were also underprivileged 
but older (they were mostly just out of 
prison), had begun by fighting him, but 
he always used to win. An “overnight” 
is a canoe trip up-river, when one went 
as far as one could, camped overnight, 
and returned the next day. We took one 
of the big baggage canoes and loaded it up 
with a churn of drinking water, a great 
many tins of food, and two tents. We got 
into it, the fourteen of us, and set off 
paddling furiously. I was canoeing bow, 
a responsible task, setting the pace and 
keeping look-out for rocks and _ tree- 
trunks. I felt a proud, an almost Canad- 
ian, figure. As we paddled on I reflected 
on Frederick Jackson Turner, who said 
that the frontier stripped man of his 
civilization and made him an American 
figure. Was this, then, happening to me? 
Was the old Adam coming to the fore? 
After a while I turned round and looked 
at the rest of the crew. The twelve boys 
had all stopped paddling and some were 
in the water, being pulled along by my 
sole effort. The other counsellor was 
reading the score of a Mozart Horn 
Concerto. This is the trouble with 
canoeing bow. 

Night began to fall and it started to 
rain very heavily. The river, here more 
than a mile wide, grew rough. The tree- 
trunks in the water kept hitting us. 
Some of the boys began to cry. One 
said he wanted to go home and jumped 
into the water. ‘The canoe started to 
take on water from the high waves. 
Everything was very, very grey in hue— 
the river, the sky, the shores half a mile 
away on either side. 
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It was with some gratitude that we 
reached land. We in fact came ashore 
at an old fort, Fort Monckton, from 
which the English had fired at their 
French enemies on the opposite shore, 
which formed the boundary of the prov- 
ince of Quebec. Close by was a grave- 
yard, filled with stones marking the 
resting places of many English soldiers 
and families. The fort was roofless and 
dilapidated. We cooked a meal in the 
pouring rain; then we put up the tents 
and the boys dived into them. A mis- 
calculation then became apparent; there 
was no room here for the other counsellor 
or myself. We tried sleeping in the 
large fireplace of the fort, but rain came 
sluicing down the chimney. Finally we 
decided to sleep under the upturned 
canoe, down on the pebbly beach. The 
grey rain kept on swathing down, tap- 
ping on the canoe over us. 

In the middle of the night I awoke, 


with a curious sensation, to find myself 


lying in the river, which had risen over- 
night because of the rain. I sat up 
hastily and banged my head on the 








canoe, which lay over me like a great 
shell. I thought I was trapped. Mean- 
while the ballet dancer had wakened 
with river water in his mouth. We tried 
to lift the canoe off us but it wouldn’t 
move; it was a very heavy canoe. Stuck 
there in this great cavern of a canoe, 
while the water rose, we stifled our 
incipient claustrophobia. ‘There was 
only one thing to do; we crawled up the 
beach with the canoe on our backs. We 
must have looked like some great turtle, 
coming up at night to lay eggs. The 
rain hammered on the canoe above us; 
the river washed violently past close by. 
There were noises, probably made by 
bears, in the woods. I was soaked to the 
skin and excessively cold. The ballet 
dancer said that the best way to get 
warm would be to go for a swim. We 
stripped off our sodden clothes and 
plunged into the swirling river in pitch 
darkness. ‘The rain came down more 
heavily than ever. The bears coughed in 
the woods. No one tried to pick my 
pockets. I suddenly felt completely in 
touch with Canadian life. 
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Personality Cults 


N younger days, at school, we heard 
Of Julius Cassar, George the Third, 
Napoleon and Nero; 3 
For world affairs were clearly seen : 
To centre on some king or queen, 
Some tyrant, saint or hero. 


But later in our lives we learned 
That history is not concerned 

With Bluff King Hal's divorces, 
Nor Charles the Second’s lady friends, 
But Schools of Thought and Social 


Trends 







And Economic Forces. 


It therefore comes as some surprise 
To see the markets fall and rise 
And hear the experts bicker 
Because of questions such as these: 
“Was Eisenhower heard to sneeze?” 
“Can Khrushchev hold his liquor?” 
W. S. SLATER 
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Models and Modes 


' N YITH the publication of 
International Model, 1958, 
the modelling profession has 
its own directory. This beautiful 
picture book—two or three beauties to 
every page—had two launching parties. 
The first, champagne in Clerkenwell, 
was at the E.C.1 pent-house of John 
French the fashion photographer. At 
this he introduced his personal choice 
of models, his desert island girls. 

The second party, mink in Mayfair, 
was the International Model Ball at 
which not only the chosen but also the 
would-be chosen were guests or paying 
guests. Here it was as in Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour: “The young ladies 
entered the drawing-room in the full 
fervour of sisterly animosity”; and it 
was a fine display of what Surtees might 
have called filly-flesh. But not of 
elegance. This failure was due firstly 
to the professional necessity of attracting 
the eye of the cameras; and secondly to 
the indiscipline which has for some 
seasons now existed in evening fashions. 

Indeed there is no fashion in the 
evening. Dresses are worn any length, 
and décolletées can go to all lengths 
also. Skirts can be tight sheaths or 
loose sacks; they can be draped longi- 
tudinally, horizontally, diagonally, or 
not at all. They can be bell-shaped or 
hobble; they can have bustles, trains, 
panniers. On the same dance-floor 
some dresses sweep the ground while 
others dust the knee. It is an esthetic 
nightmare. 

The climax to this particular night- 
mare was a mercifully short fashion 
parade. The model girls were the 
picked favourites of the leading London 
couturiers, who had designed evening 
dresses especially for them to wear on 
this occasion. These dresses made the 


fashion confusion worse confounded, 
for they showed a choice of every con- 
ceivable evil: Ronald Paterson’s knee- 
length chrysalis sheath with a long 
chiffon discard trailing along the ground 
behind; Charles Creed’s ankle-length 
hobble dress with a lamp-shade basque 





Come In 


MRS. ARTHUR AVERAGE 
Of Eaton Place, or Ealing, 
Glared upward from a Woman’s 
Page 
And said with quiet feeling: 


“T will not cook a Turkish stew. 
I will not scrap my day-clothes, 
Nor plan my Easter bonnet (ugh!)— 
And what and when are play- 
clothes? 


I need not learn to run a yacht 
Or how to wash a Teddy; 

Half of this stuff is utter rot 
And half I knew already. 


To hell with every Woman’s Page! 
I’d be the last to miss one.” 
Then welcome, Mrs. Average; 
See what you make of this one. 
ANGELA MILNE 











round the hips; Hardy Amies’ up-at- 
the-knee, down-at-the-heel brocade, 
worn with black stockings; Hartnell’s 
famous embroidery encrusting an in- 
famous short green sheath of acetate 
satin. 

The parade was compéred by Barbara 
Goalen, whose early retirement at the 
height of her powers is held up as a 
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model to all models. Dressed in what, 
from across the dance-floor, looked like 
a simple white sports frock, she gave 
the impression of a tennis champion of 
the twenties, the contemporary bandeau 
being recalled by some green wrapping 
round the head—we were told it was an 
evening turban created by a famous 
milliner as a rush job in twenty minutes. 
How deceptive is the work of artists... 
no one would have guessed it had taken 
so long. 

Naturally the men were not there to 
be noticed, except the sprinkling who 
wore crimson ties and waistcoats with 
dinner jackets. ‘This is no substitute 
for evening dress at a ball, and if there 
is something these gentlemen wish to 
express, let them at least start from the 
correctly formal. One did: the fragile 
young editor of Encore (Stowe and 
Grenoble) wore a tail-coat with an 
upstanding black velvet collar framing 
a wingless starched collar, this being 
worn with a very narrow white tie. He 
had the air of one just come from, or 
about to visit, a tomb. This tomb look, 
which Lord Byron made so fashionable 
in his day, may be coming back, for 
there is quite a mode for pallid young 
men ravaged with secret sorrows. It 
could be their challenge to the world- 
weary middle-aged charmers who are 
at present winning all the young girls’ 
hearts. ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Moment of Truth 


HE salon, a sitting-room 

furnished with hats, seems cosier 
than usual. I savour the perfumes 
of the rich women who have come and 
gone during the day. The satin, fur 
and feathers of the little chapeaux gleam 
sensuously in the soft light, promising 
romance and strange adventure to she 
who has but the courage to part with 
twenty-five guineas. 


cosy 
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An American matron with a powerful 
chin has just tempted herself into four 
little numbers (“I guess I'll take the 
fox as well”), and a tightly corseted 
vendeuse follows her out with a pagoda 
of hat-boxes. We are alone. Madame, 
a little dishevelled, hands me a cigarette. 
“Now we can talk,” she says in the 
delightfully bad English she has had 
to preserve through twenty years of 
London life. 

Suddenly the door opens. ‘The 
vendeuse reappears stern first and 
begins to bow herself backwards into 
the room, where she finally sinks on 
one knee, her head close above the 
carpet. But the doorway remains empty. 
For one moment a pink feather appears: 
the eye beneath it, wide as a hunted 
fawn’s, catches sight of me and with- 
draws. Madame and the vendeuse 
rustle out in pursuit. 

Who is it? Olga Deterding back 
from the lepers? Tessa Kennedy? My 
quick glance at the appointments book 
makes all clear. Not Princess Margaret 
... but your next guess may be right. 

With a small pang of compassion I 
see the Royal Family in a new light— 
shopping behind drawn blinds after 
hours, travelling under pseudonyms, 
bathing on far, screened beaches, riding 
before dawn, holidaying in a remote, 
battlernented Scottish fortress. 

Susan CHITTY 


For the Record 


HERE was the time when every 

woman’s ambition was to be photo- 
graphed looking longingly at Mr. Cecil 
Beaton through an impenetrable forest 
of hydrangeas. Now there is a queue 
of ladies who want to be remembered 
looking enigmatic and a touch weary 
about the eyelids in the manner of the 
Leonardo of W:8. Understandable 
enough, since nobody except Annigoni, 
Charles Morgan and Thurber finds 
women mysterious any more, and the 
poor girls keep doing their damdest, 
only to be ruthlessly unmasked by 
Kingsley Amis, John Osborne, Reg 
Butler, John Bratby and Pal Joey. If 
the back-to-the-Old-Masters vogue 
catches on, we may yet hope to see 
Mrs. Gerald Legge as an eighteenth- 
century haymaker in a pretty pinny, 
sweetly smiling over the tender bowed 
heads of the corn. 

Srrio. HuGu JONEs 





Now 


HE Chicago Institute for Moti- 
vational Research announces that 
the Career Woman is waning. ‘This 
week’s young American housewife is 
simply wearing a red mouth, blue eyes, 
a Clara Bow haircut with bangs and a 
Gigi-type hat called a roller, and 
wondering about what to wear with 
string (the colour, you fool). Residual 
career girls are merely scraping along, 
testing toothpaste by brushing hamsters’ 
teeth or joining the Tiger-Bag industry 
accidentally founded by a lady who ran 
up a tiger-headed sleeping-bag for her 
tot and found herself in the big time. 
British housewives are also _ less 
career-minded just now, being too 
busy deciding how they are personally 
affected by A.I.D. and I.G.Y. and 
scrutinizing Which and Shopper's Guide 
before rash committals to a tin of 
talcum powder. LypiA BENNET 


Careers 


Decorate Your Restaurant 


ON’T tell me that you haven’t got 

a restaurant, because nowadays 

the risk of opening a restaurant, or at 

least a coffee-bar, is one that hangs 
over all of us to-day all the time. 

The first thing to do is to decide on 

the restaurant’s name, because until you 






“1 could cover you with industrial diamonds.” 
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have done this you will not know what 
its character is to be. The slapdash 
method of some people who litter 
statues, fans, old theatrical posters, 
indoor plants and Japanese lanterns all 
over the room and then stand back saying 
‘La Caniche Verte, I think” will not do 
for the serious restaurateuse. 

The name should therefore be pre- 
ferably a rather neutral one, such as 
Celadon (a dirty green colour which can 
be incorporated in the curtains), or Le 
Bistro, or Mrs. Mitchell’s. French names 
naturally involve a French cuisine, and 
should be handled with care. 

With a good neutral name the walls 
can be painted in distemper of a suit- 
ably neutral colour. Do not choose 
anything pronounced, as it will fight 
with the softer tones of the lettuce and 
the crevettes roses. Against this recessive 
background you can then pose an 
imaginative array of statues, fans, old 
theatrical posters, indoor plants and 
Japanese lanterns. 

Lighting should be discreet. If it is 
discreet enough, the decoration will not 
matter very much anyway. 

MAUREEN FLANAGAN 


Glamour Note 
‘Suna, 18, lovely and dramatic, is a Port- 
man heiress . . . is now out of the London 
Clinic, where she was treated for a gastric 
ulcer.’’—Daily Express 
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“Is this live, do you think, or are they miming to a record?” 
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Big Figures in Top Hats 
HOSE devouring vultures, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 

have recently published details of 
what is left after they have picked 
the carcasses. The ghoulish tale is told 
in dead-pan tables from which the 
following specimen item of information 
may be extracted: in the financial year 
1955-56 out of more than twenty 
million income-tax payers only six 
hundred were left with net incomes of 
£6,000 or over. This small remnant of 
the upper income crust had average 
gross incomes of £61,500 from which 
income and surtax removed £53,500 or 
87 per cent. Little wonder that in the 
higher ranges of remuneration it is 
not the taxed income but the untaxed 
“fringe benefits” that are sought after. 

The exploration of this delectable 
fringe has in recent years given human 
and legal ingenuity some of its most 
remarkable bursts of inspiration. There 
is nothing reprehensible in this. In 
the words of that wise judge Lord 
Tomlin: “Every man is entitled to 
order his affairs so that the tax attaching 
under the appropriate Acts is less than 
it otherwise would be. If he succeeds 
in ordering them so as to secure this 
result, then, however unappreciative 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
or his fellow taxpayers may be of his 
ingenuity, he cannot be compelled to 
pay an increased tax.” 

No fringe benefits are more sought 
after than pension rights—to staff, 
directors and now to the self-employed 
and professional men who until the 
Finance Act of 1956 were sternly and 
unfairly kept away from the lush 
pastures of concessions given to staff 
pension schemes. Pensions and various 
forms of endowment assurance are 
booming, as may be gathered from the 
astronomic figures of new _ business 
recently published by insurance com- 
panies. ‘The biggest of them all, the 
Prudential, issued new policies for 
£316 million last year, an increase of 
£45 million on the 1956 total. 

These figures would be bigger still 
but for two deterrents. The first is the 





name “‘top hat” which is applied to 
pension schemes for highly paid 
executives not covered by staff pension 
schemes. “Top hat”’ is more pejorative 
than “high hat.” It has deterred 
people earning (say) £3,000 a year 
from taking £500 of their remuneration 
in the form of contributions to a 
superannuation scheme to which the 
advantages of 100 per cent income and 
surtax relief would apply. Here is fiscal 
generosity offered in full measure and 
all too often refused on the ground that 
“T don’t wear a top hat, old man!” 
The second deterrent is the fear of 
inflation—the suspicion, nay conviction, 
that the good pounds paid in premiums 
to-day will not be so good when the 
time comes to draw the benefits. Some 
protection against that risk can be 
gained from “with profit” policies on 
which most life offices are now paying 
generous bonuses. But the most 
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Iceland Gull v. Waxwing 


HIS is the time of year that tests 
bird-watchers, irrevocably separat- 
ing the dedicated, the hopelessly com- 
mitted, from the mere dilettanti. ‘The 
former go to reservoirs, the latter note 
that in six weeks the chiffchaff will be 
due. As always in such classifications, 
there is a kind of fringe or borderline 
group who go to reservoirs when some- 
body else suggests it and never forget 
that before the chiffchaff comes the 
wheatear (chiffchaffs recorded here in 
February and early March may, they 
maintain—sticking closely, as I do, to 
the wording of the Handbook—have 
overwintered). 
It takes a keen man to enjoy a day on 
a reservoir in January. The bitter, wind 
blurs the eyes with tears. The water- 
fowl are non-co-operative, bobbing 
about indistinguishably on the far side 
of the water. The cold _insidiously 
saps the observer’s desire to observe. 
Of course there are mild spells even 
in January, but one does not go to 
reservoirs in mild spells. Nature’s 
brutal law is that hard weather means 
interesting birds. It is on really 
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audacious schemes to defeat the risk of 
inflation in pension or endowment 
plans are those launched last year by 
the London and Manchester Assurance 
and the London and Edinburgh Insur- 
ance companies. They differ in many 
respects but have this in common: 
they link both premiums and benefits 
not to a given sum of money but to the 
prices of unit trusts—Investment Trust 
Units in the case of the former and 
Unicorn Trust in the latter. These 
units represent well spread and expertly 
managed portfolios of securities—mostly 
equities. They are as effective a hedge 
against inflation as can be devised. Is 
the present calm in markets a lull in a 
protracted inflationary storm? If so 
these two schemes, the “Investment 
Trust Retirement Annuities” and the 
“Equitas Endowment Assurance Plan” 
are well worth considering—whether 
the applicant wears a top hat or not. 
SLICKER 


pneumonic days that dedicated 
Londoners feel the call of Barn Elms, 
hopeful that smew and _ goosander, 
perhaps even a pintail, will have 
reinforced the usual rafts of mallard, 
pochard and tufted. When the cold is 
prolonged, so that even the southerly 
reservoirs freeze, tidal waters are the 
place. Then the Barn Elms watchers 
move to the Fulham-Hammersmith 
reaches of the Thames, where almost 
anything may turn up—sheld-duck, 
shoveller, merganser, goldeneye. An 
Iceland gull has been seen there, so 
one of my books says. 

It would be pleasant to see so 
remotely arctic a bird within a few 
hundred yards of Hammersmith Broad- 
way. Good luck to those who stand 
solidifying on the towpath on the off- 
chance that Larus glaucoides will look in 
again this year (the Glaucous gull is 
called Larus hyperboreus, to make 
everything clear). I shall not be there 
myself. This is a waxwing year. There 
is a cotoneaster, beloved of waxwings, 
in my suburban garden, which can be 
kept under observation from the com- 
parative warmth of my study. There 
are no berries on it just now, but I do 
not see how these quaint crested exiles 
from Scandinavia are going to find that 
out without coming to see. It would 
be a pity to miss one’s first waxwing 
through overdedication beside the 
Thames. 

The waxwing’s scientific name, by 
the way, is Bombycilla garrulus. It is, 
the handbook says in its explanatory 
way, “‘a rather silent bird.” 


H. F. Ex.is 
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On Fontarabian Echoes Borne 


The Song of Roland. A New Translation 
by Dorothy L. Sayers. Penguin, 3/6. 


LTHOUGH published _ several 
A months ago, a word should be 
said about this book, if only in 
memorial to Dorothy Sayers. When she 
died recently the obituaries naturally 
tended to emphasize her status as a 
detective-story writer of eminence; but 
there was a very different side to her 
which this translation of—and intro- 
duction to—The Song of Roland well 
illustrates. The introduction, in spite 
of its lightness of touch, shows this other 
side of Dorothy Sayers and, by im- 
plication, her own inner seriousness and 
deep religious feeling. It is also a new 
and admirable rendering of one of the 
world’s greatest epics. 
O, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncevalles died! 
The incident here celebrated is one of 
extraordinary dramatic force. The rear- 
guard of Charlemagne’s army is cut 
off by the Saracens at Roncevaux in 
the passes of the Pyrenees; there are 
present the two companions and twin 
paladins, Roland and Oliver, the flower 
of French chivalry; the small force is 
overwhelmed by an enormous army of 
Saracens; Roland sounds his horn for 
reinforcements, but too late: the 
Emperor hears the call but cannot 
bring help. This famous episode has 
been sung by many poets. 

Dieu! que le son du Cor est triste au 

fond des bois! 

What is the truth? It appears that 
Charlemagne was in fact allied to one 
group of Saracens in Spain, who were 
fighting another Saracen group. On 
August 15, 778, the baggage-train of 
his army, repassing the Pyrenees into 
France, was set upon and massacred by 
a band of treacherous Basques. Among 
the notabilities slain was ‘Roland 
[‘Hroldland’] duke of the Marches of 


Brittany.” This is all that is historically 


while 
speaking, is 


known of Roland; 
historically 
Oliver at all. 

Two hundred years later this com- 
paratively minor engagement emerges 
as one of the great and legendary 
battles of history. The names of the 
notabilities of Charlemagne’s court 
recorded by the chronicler as killed on 
that occasion are omitted, except for 
Roland’s; to which is added that of 
his friend and counsellor, Oliver. In 
addition, the story is presented in the 
form of a great Christian epic, in which 
Charlemagne, a timeless, ageless hero- 
king, who has already reigned for 
centuries, is leading a crusade against 
“the Paynim” in Spain. 

In its final state the poem was prob- 
ably completed towards the end of the 
eleventh century—about the same date 
as the Bayeux Tapestry—and there is 
a tradition that one of the minstrels of 
William the Conqueror’s train gave a 
rendering of it while the Norman fleet 
sailed for England in 1066. 


nothing, 
known of 
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Boffins in small back rooms let darkness fall; 


A Sort of Traitors scheme in staid 


Whitehall. 
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It would be hard to exaggerate the 
liveliness and realism of The Song of 
Roland. The characters of the persons 
described are conceived with tremen- 
dous energy and feeling; and the detail 
is extraordinarily picturesque. ‘The poet 
did not have much grasp of what the 
Mohammedan religion was like, en- 
visaging the Saracens as worshipping 
“‘Mahound,” “’Termagant”’ and 
“Apollo” —the latter well on the way 
to emerging in his later and diabolical 
form of “Apollyon.” However, as 
Dorothy Sayers points out, the Arabian 
Nights shows that the Saracens had just 
as odd ideas about Christians and their 
beliefs. 

The picture of feudal society and the 
feudal view of life is vividly illustrated, 
and the comparatively objective view 
sometimes taken of the Saracens as 
individuals is remarkable. 

From Balaguet there cometh an Emir: 

His form is noble, his eyes are bold and 

clear, 

When on his horse he’s mounted in 

career 

He bears him bravely armed in his battle 

gear, 

And for his courage he’s famous far and 

near; 

Were he but Christian, right knightly 

he’d appear 

“To Roncevaux,” saith he, ‘“‘my course 

I’ll steer; 

If I find Roland, then death shall be his 

weird, 

And Oliver’s, and all of the Twelve 

Peers! 

The French shall die the death in shame 

and tears.” 

No one who likes reading poetry at 
all should be put off by the fear that 
The Song of Roland will prove too much 
of an undertaking. It is the perfect 
bedside book. Once or twice I was not 
sure that Dorothy Sayers had not erred 
on the side of making the translation a 
shade too colloquial in some of the 
sequences, but, after all, a poem of this 
sort took the place in its day of every- 
thing from a post-graduate course to 
watching TV; so that it is perhaps 
unreasonable to complain on_ this 
count. What is more important is its 
feeling and readability. 

ANTHONY POWELL 
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Boys Will Be Boys. E.S. Turner. Michael 

Joseph, 18/- 

Since this delightful survey of boys’ 
papers first appeared its author has been 
bombarded with further information, so 
that the new edition is in many respects 
much fuller. Mr. Turner’s approach is 
free from the social and political in- 
hibitions which afflicted George Orwell; 
he believes in the natural resilience of 
boys, and is content to note how savagely 
this has been tested along the vast front 
of his subject. What was quickly to 
become an industry, with its own highly 
specialized techniques, began in the 
Gothic horrors of the early Victorian 
penny dreadfuls. All the way to Dick 
Barton and Eagle the swings of taste 
and theme and relative violence are 
fascinating. 

Mr. Turner, who writes with his 
tongue in his cheek and is yet a tremend- 
ous enthusiast, has collected a mass of 
detail which is admirably digested. His 
quotes are memorable, and his own 
subacid comments make this an exceed- 
ingly funny book as well as an enviable 
piece of-literary criticism. __E. O. D. K. 
Edwardian Portraits. W. S. Adams. 

Secker and Warburg, 25/- 

The late W. S. Adams completed only 
the first draft of this collection of rather 
casual studies; no doubt revision would 
have given it greater unity and impact. 
However, although the book as a whole 
is loosely conceived, nearly all the 
separate parts contain interesting and 
often amusing detail. ‘The heroes are 
E. D. Morel and Scawen Blunt; the 
villains are Leverhulme and _ Baden- 
Powell. The attitude from which they 
are judged is that of an old-fashioned 
Radical. Colonial and industrial exploit- 
ation, the perversions of patriotism and 
Big Business in factory and chapel are 
the targets. 

This is a useful reminder of how clear 
and unafraid the voice of criticism was 
before the first world war. We have got 
much more specific and_ professional 
about remedies, but much more vague 
and muffled about diseases. The essay 
on Baden-Powell comes nearest to 
Strachey: it is as funny, as penetrating 
and as unfair as “Dr. Arnold.” One of 
the many attractive oddments that 
impressed me was the information that 


Edward VII smoked a cigar while 
playing ice-hockey. R. G. G. P. 
British Battleships, 1892-1957. Randolph 


Pears. Putnam, 42/- 

With the ninth and latest Vanguard 
we have reached the end of an era of 
battleship development and it is there- 
fore an appropriate time to review 
British naval history as embodied in 
these capital ships. ‘The one common 
feature from the introduction of the 
Royal Sovereign class in 1892, with their 
13°5-inch guns, to the completion of the 
Vanguard in 1946, with its 15-inch guns, 
is the large naval gun. The other link 





with the present is the fact that H.M.S. 
Lord Nelson and H.M.S. Agamemnon, 
completed in 1907 and 1908 respectively, 
were out of date before they were built. 
Commander Pears has interspersed his 
detailed description of the various classes 
of battleships with several diversions 
including discipline on board in the 
sixteenth century. He has written a 
treatise on the Navy and its traditions 
which will arouse nostalgia in many 
retired Navy personnel. A.V. 


Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon. 

Beryl de Zoete. Faber, 36/- 

Stamina is needed to research into the 
dancing of Ceylon, where festivals are 
apt to go on night after night, often in a 
downpour. Miss de Zoete’s main quest, 
which she satisfied, was the Kohomba 
Kankaria, a great religious drama that 
can take three months to prepare; she 
also found a great variety of other dances, 
mostly keyed to exorcism and propitiation, 
even for the relief of rheumatism. The 
threads of local belief are tangled, but 
magic and astrology colour everything. 
Even levitation is only round the corner. 
The dancing, in which drumming played 
an equal part, revealed astonishing 
virtuosity; elaborately decorated and lit 
by flickering lamps, it could be 
spectacular. 

Miss de Zoete was _ indefatigable, 
driving all over Ceylon. She writes as 
an amateur of the poetic, rather than 
as a choreographer. In its compression 
her diary-form sometimes leads _ to 
unexplained references, but she gives a 
notable account not only of the dances 
but of scenery and village life. 

E. O. D. K. 


The Savage Canary. 

Cassell, 18/- 

On April 9, 1940, the German army 
invaded Denmark to carry out Hitler’s 
order to turn a land of four million people 
into a Model Protectorate and to protect 
it against a British invasion. The Danish 
Government was allowed to continue 
in office and later a free election was 
permitted, but no Quisling emerged 
victorious. Very little resistance was 
apparent in the first year as the Danes 
seem to have been stunned into indolence, 
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David Lampe. 


but slowly organized resistance began to 
make itself felt together with some acts of 
sabotage which were not organized. 
Following this slow start, it was clearly 
a Danish fight against their occupiers 
that became a real asset to the allied 
cause. The author does not claim this 
book as a formal history of the occupation 
and he obviously has not been able to 
catalogue completely all resistance acts 
despite a tremendous amount of research. 
By devoting separate chapters to each 
story of impudence, sometimes amount- 
ing to foolhardy heroism, he leaves the 
reader in no doubt concerning the value 
of the Danish war effort. A.V. 


AT THE OPERA 


The Carmelites (COVENT GARDEN) 


INCE it is here a question of 
mysticism, with scholasticism in the 
background, we may as well start 

with a syllogism. 

Major.—Good opera is opera in which 
the music is four times more important 
than the words. Minor.—But The 
Carmelites is opera in which the words 
(by the late Georges Bernanos) are a 
hundred times more important than the 
music (by Francis Poulenc). Conclusion. 
—Therefore The Carmelites is not good 
opera. I go further and say that 
theoretically it is downright bad opera. 
Yet in a year it has spread from La Scala 
to San Francisco. All the world’s big 
opera houses are reaching out their 
hands for it. In these matters the world 
is not noticeably weak in the head. The 
truth is that; now and again, bad opera 
makes good theatre. 

In Dialogues of the Carmelites (to quote 
Bernanos’s full title) the nub is the 
fourth scene out of twelve. This takes 
place in the infirmary of the Carmelite 
Convent at Compiégne on the eve of the 
French Revolution. Against all expect- 
ation the sick Prioress, a soul of steel and 
great sweetness, dies in spiritual agony, 
exclaiming against God: ‘Dieu s’est fait 
de Lui-méme une ombre . . . Que suts-je a 
cette heure, moi misérable, pour m’inquiéter 
de Lui? Qui’il s’inquiéte donc d’abord de 
moi!” On the last page, with her 
ultimate breath, she gives a sudden 
fragmentary shout for pardon. *T'wixt 
stirrup and ground she has been snatched 
from despair. : 

What are the spiritual mechanics of 
all this? In a later “‘ dialogue” Bernanos 
develops the notion, a sufficiently daring 
one, that the Prioress sought and was 
granted a death “transfer” in favour of 
the timorous Sceur Blanche. The 
Prioress opts for death-terror so that 
Sceur Blanche, when (much later) she joins 
her proscribed sisters at the guillotine, 
may die tranquilly and radiantly. 

Now opera is a highly unsuitable 
medium for putting over what The Times 
notice loftily and laughably called “the 
convoluted ethics produced by too much 
introspection and theology.” At Covent 
Garden the producer, Miss Wallmann, 





got the Prioress out of bed half-way 
through her agony so that she could go 
through regulation staggers, gropings 
and breast-clutchings up-stage. I do not 
blame Miss Wallmann for this. At the 
opera we expect singers to go through 
the operatic motions. The blame is on 
those who decided in the first place to 
impose music and operatic convention 
upon words that were intended to be 
spoken—and crave to be spoken. 

Yet, as I say, enough of the Bernanos 
conception gets across to make this 
conflation memorable and, as a Covent 
Garden experience, unique. The five 
main Carmelite characters are firmly and 
finely differentiated by Sylvia Fisher, 
Elsie Morison, Joan Sutherland, Jeannette 
Sinclair and Jean Watson. The designs, 
by Wakhevitch, are a Bernanos emanation, 
no less. M. Poulenc’s music gets in the 
way as little as possible. That, I fear, is 
the best I can say of it. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PLAY 


Lady at the Wheel 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


T was a little surprising to read in the 
evening papers of the ghastly things 
happening to competitors in the 

Monte Carlo Rally, and then to see them 
on the stage arriving fresh as paint— 


£. 
hor 4 ins I. 


Tuesday—Luci_tte Mapp 


not so much as a smear of oil on the 
nose—in a Monaco so warmed by 
tourist-poster sunshine that visitors were 
sleeping out on verandahs. But Lady at 
the Wheel is musical comedy, that began 
as a Footlights’ production at Cambridge 
a few years ago and cannot be expected 
to bother about mean average tempera- 
tures or the grimmer facts of motoring. 
Two ace drivers and an unknown girl 
lead the competition and bring a love- 
story; the girl has given a lift to five 
nimble young men, while the mother of 
one of the drivers has imported five 
débutantes from whom he can pick a 
bride. 

Wendy Toye’s use of this chorus is 
what mainly gives life to the evening. 
The dancing is high-spirited and original 
and a whole series of eccentric little 
ballets is beautifully polished. The 
lyrics and music, by Leslie Bricusse and 
Robin Beaumont, are distinctly above par 
but lines are often lost either through 
bad amplification or a too enthusiastic 
orchestra; the book is dangerously thin, 
and the lunatic behaviour of the mother, 
with which Vivienne Bennett has to 
grapple, is too much even for musical 
comedy. Motley has laid on nice pyjamas 
and overalls, and Richard Negri’s sun- 
soaked sets provide a heartening adver- 
tisement for the Céte d’Azur in winter. 

I enjoyed the first half much more than 





(Lady at the Wheel 


Jinx Abbott—Macciet Fitzc1pBon 


Fernando Fernandez—BERNARD CRIBBINS 
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the second, which seemed to fade away 
into conventional manceuvres. Bernard 
Cribbins, who plays a South American 
taxi-driver robbed of the highest driving 
honours by his addiction to girls and the 
bottle, makes the biggest hit with a song 
called “ Siesta,” which he puts over with 
so much Latin verve that I am sure it 
will soon be potted for you on a record. 
Maggie Fitzgibbon and Peter Gilmore 
make young love fairly triumphant, and 
Lucille Mapp, a young coloured singer 
with very independent suspension, scores 
a cabaret success, particularly with “‘ Love 
i. 

Speed and vivacity and a reasonable 
wit are there, and if the book could be 
tightened and the second half topped up 
with higher octane Lady at the Wheel 
might reach London. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Flowering Cherry (Haymarket— 
27/11/57), death of a salesman. Dinner 
with the Family (New—9/10/57), 
Anouilh and bitters. The Rape of the 
Belt (Piccadilly—18/12/57), Hercules 
undone. Eric KEOWN 


AT THE BALLET 


Rumanian National Dance and Music 
Company (PRINCES) 

ORD has, I suspect, gone round 

behind the Iron Curtain that the 

bourgeois British balletomane has 
an insatiable appetite for the dance. 
Early visitors from Eastern Europe 
certainly made a hit. They had evidently 
taken pains to present their programmes 
with the utmost effect. Latterly there 
have been signs that showmanship is 
rated less highly. 

This artless display by a troupe of the 
sixteen dancers and seven instrumental- 
ists from Rumania gives the impression 
that it has been transferred more or less 
direct from the village green or civic 
square. All the dancers are said to be 
under twenty, the girls are very pretty 
and the youths lithe and athletic. They 
have the advantage, too, of being 
delightfully dressed in what seem to be 
varieties of national costume at _ its 
freshest and best. 

For the student of folk-dance the 
examples from many regions have their 
own special interest, but the ordinary 
beholder must find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish significant differences. There is 
no mistaking, however, the speed of the 
often intricate footwork and there is a 
peculiar charm in the smooth, gliding 
movements which seem almost effortless. 
Programme notes supply the meanings 
of evolutions which are not self- 
explanatory. 

The Bucharest Gipsy Orchestra led 
by Nicu Stanescu, said to be the most 
famous gipsy violinist in Rumania, not 
only accompanies the dancing but also 
performs on its own, alternately with the 
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dancers. Each member of the band is 
evidently something of a virtuoso, but 
the total effect was tedium resulting 
from too much of a good thing. I might 
have enjoyed their playing more had not 
the grim, set expressions of some of them 
suggested that they were enduring the 
boredom of tedious routine. In fairness, 
I should add that the two-hour pro- 
gramme was very warmly received and 
in some parts of the house stirred 
enthusiasts to great excitement. 
C. B. Mort.Lock 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Picasso Mystery 
No Down Payment 


HE best film of this week’s six is 

certainly Le Mystére Picasso or 

The Picasso Mystery (Director: 
Henri-Georges Clouzot), which I found 
quite fascinating. I believe that seeing 
it might even open the eyes of some of 
that dwindling band of diehards—if 
they could open their minds far enough 
to venture to go to it—who still regard 
Picasso as the popular newspapers 
regarded him thirty years ago; but that 
is probably too much to hope. The fact 
remains that this is a brilliant job of 
film-making and a mine of delights for 
anyone who can take pleasure in using 
his eyes. 

The statement that one’s absorbed 
attention can be held for an hour and a 
quarter by a film the entire “plot” of 
which is summed up in the phrase “one 
man doing fifteen pictures” may be 
dificult to believe, but it is true. For 
the greater part of the film’s running 
time we are looking at a flat white 
canvas and watching on it the growth 
of a picture that is being painted from 
the other side in penetrative inks. The 
first black line of the drawing appears, 
it progresses until the basic working 
structure of the composition is clear, 
then the first strokes of colour (usually 
blue) become visible, then another 
colour, then the way the thing is going 
demands an alteration, a _ horizontal 
shape needs a little shaving of its edges, 
the idea suggests itself that there should 
be something on the right to balance 
what has appeared on the left, colours 
are changed and superimposed, even the 
lines of the basic structure may need to 
be a little shifted, a patch of different 
colour seems to be necessary in this or 
that corner, one or two places get a 
finishing touch . . . then, pause, while we 
look at the complete work; and then it 
is rolled and lifted away and there is the 
white screen again, ready for the next one. 

This, as I say, for much of the film’s 
length; but Picasso also appears in 
person, talking with the director, dis- 
cussing with him whether the next idea 
can be got into the rest of that reel of 
film. There is genuine suspense, 1 
assure you. Picasso impishly says he 
thinks this one may be a surprise: he 
draws a fish—as he works on it it 
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All My Own Work 


becomes a bull’s head—a few more 
strokes, and it is a chicken—he pours 
out some more ink (from a whisky-bottle) 
and hears there are two minutes left for 
the colour—the picture becomes a face 
(‘forty-five seconds left”—we look at 
the figures as they click past on the 
camera indicator) . . . then, complete; 
and everyone relaxes. 

There is no room to describe the film 
properly; I have not mentioned Georges 
Auric’s witty and_ effective music 
(abstract compositions develop to an 
accompaniment of drums) or the visual 
excellence of the black-and-white studio 
scenes (photography: Claude Renoir); 
but I hope I’ve given some idea to the 
people capable of enjoying it. It’s an 
experience worth having, and more than 
once. 





No Down Payment (Director: Martin 
Ritt) is a remarkably well-done and 
interesting piece about four young 
married couples, neighbours in a housing 
estate in California. They have, as one 
of the wives says, much in common: 
they are all about the same age, they all 
have “nice homes,” they live in much 
the same way. The strength and interest 
of the picture are in the way it presents 
their differing characters and the subtle 
and momentary (as well as_ basic) 
tensions between them. They are friends, 
as the word is generally used, and yet 
after a little we realize very well that each 
has qualities that grate on some of the 
others and will alter all their lives. They 
have been described as types, but I think 
as presented here they are far more than 
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that. There is the newly-married pair in 
their first house—yes, but they are not 
just any newly-married pair, they 
(Jeffrey Hunter, Patricia Owens) are 
individualized; there is the feckless 
waster who drinks too much and dreams 
of sudden success, there is his sad wife 
who knows he will never make it—yes, 
but they too (Tony Randall, Sheree 
North) are given memorable personality ; 
and so with the others. Excellent detail 
abounds in both scene (the strings of 
flags flapping in the wind at the used-car 
lot) and playing (the hint of fear that Miss 
Owens begins to show in her scene with 
the aggressive seducer). The suggestion 
at the end that things will now be well 
because they have all learned wisdom 
may be too easy, but the film is good. 
* * * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Indian Pather Panchali (1/1/58) 
is one of the finest and most pleasing 
things in London. The Bridge on the 
River Kwai (16/10/57) can still be found, 
and there is another very good war piece, 
The Enemy Below (22/1/58). Blue Murder 
at St. Trinian’s (1/1/58) is a bright farce. 
After all this time, people still ask me 
whether Around the World in Eighty 
Days (17/7/57) is enjoyable, and I tell 
them it is, very. 

Releases: an excellent colour musical, 
The Pajama Game (18/12/57); a grim, 
cold story reminiscent of the early 
gangster pictures, Baby Face Nelson 
(15/1/58); and Paths of Glory, an angry, 
harsh, impressively done episode of the 
first war. RICHARD MALLETT 








ON THE AIR 


Because It’s There ! 


HERE can be little 
doubt that television has 
played a big part in 
bringing the cinema to its 
knees. In a way this was in- 
evitable, for the little screen 
exercises a powerfully hyp- 
notic influence on its victims, 
many of whom still watch it 
not because they are particu- 
larly interested in what comes 
out of its crazy flickerings, but 
simply because it’s there, like 
Everest or the South Pole. 
And the irony of the situation 
is that much of the entertain- 
ment the T'V set provides is of 
a quality which, during their 
cinema-going days, would 
have sent a lot of people bad- 
temperedly out of the three- 
and-sixes to demand their 
money back at the pay-box. A great 
number of the tawdry adventure stories, 
repetitive comedy series and infantile 
tales of violence are far below the 
standards of the cinema even at its most 
mediocre level. To make matters worse, 
the money-saving craze for televising 
battered old cinema has-beens seems 
calculated to turn the moving-picture 
industry into a laughing-stock. Korda, 
for example, made some films which in 
their period were popular and had quite a 
glossy shine to them: but to televise them 
to-day, with their crudities revealed in 
the light of the advances that have been 
made since, and to solemnly call them 
great, is downright foolishness. If The 
Spy in Black is great, or can be proved 
ever to have been great, I will do my best 
to eat the first reel. 
The list of old films advertised for 
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future showing by the B.B.C. in their 
“Saturday Film” series contains a few 
worthwhile items; but I would far rather 
see them in my local cinema, where, after 
all, they belong. 

Incidentally the B.B.C.’s_ Picture 
Parade, by aiming at the chuckle-headed 
readers of adolescent fan-magazines, has 
succeeded in putting me off any number 
of new films, thus losing the cinema 
industry quite a few shillings. I can’t 
believe that this is a deliberate, sinister 
plot, but I sometimes wonder. 

Turning to pure television, I must say 
how much I enjoy the B.B.C.’s Who Said 
That? Nobody cares much who said 
what, but it is fascinating and pleasant 
to see a handful of civilized people 
engaged in casual argument. The secret 
lies in the interplay of character and 
temperament, helped by some splendidly 
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unorthodox camera-work— 
which is quite likely, in the 
midst of a deep discussion, to 
reveal Mr. Betjeman bumbling 
absent-mindedly among the 
coffee-cups. Also, of course, 
as in all such programmes, 
there is the pleasure of joining 
in the party oneself, with cries 
of “Rubbish!” or ‘Mons! 
strous!” or “Quite!” 

Before the incident is for- 
gotten I should like to beg 
George Foa not to treat any 
more operas as he treated 
Rigoletto. I can _ perfectly 
understand why he chose to 
have the singing done by a 
separate cast “off-screen”: to 
present opera on_ television 
without making it seem 
slightly absurd is enormously 
difficult, and this was a laud- 
able experiment. Unfortun- 

ately, it didn’t come off. 
Finally, I have been comparing The 
Army Game with The Phil Silvers Show, 
and I have to report that the native 
product lags far behind that of our 
friends and allies. I am aware that the} 
brash noisiness of Phil Silvers’ army 
larks are not to everybody’s taste; but? 
in drive, technical efficiency, scripting, 
timing and general level of humour they! 
make The Army Game seem amateur and 
plodding. Moreover, the character of 
Sergeant Bilko is a genuine comic 
creation. I can find only cardboard 
figures in The Army Game, and pretty 
soggy ones at that—played, in several 
instances, by more than competent} 
actors, who must feel slightly embarrassed 
by the whole enterprise. The remedy? 
Spend more money, and don’t get air- 
borne until you’ve really finished at the ¥ 
drawing-board. Henry TURTON 
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